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Sts. Cyril and Methodius 

863-1963 

The memory of the two Apostles of the Slavs 
is venerated this year throughout the Christian 
world on the occasion of the 1100th anniversary 
of their missionary travel to Moravia, beginning 
the conversion of the Slavs to Christianity. 

The present issue of the Quarterly is a contri¬ 
bution towards this commemoration. It has been 
inspired by the desire to promote a better knowl¬ 
edge of the past of our Church, so that the pres¬ 
ent may remain faithful to the spirit which was 
that of Cyril and Methodius, for the two holy 
brothers of Salonica will always be symbols of 
the true form of Orthodox mission: the preach¬ 
ing of The Word of God to all nations in their 
own language. 



The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Michael Irvin (*64) on January 12, to the Diaconate, by His Eminence Metro¬ 
politan Antony. 

EPISCOPAL VISITS 

On January 12, His Eminence Metropolitan Antony, head of Syrian Antioch¬ 
ian Archdiocese in North America celebrated the Divine Liturgy in the Seminary 
chapel and ordained Fr. Michael Irvin. Accompanying His Eminence were Fr. 
Gregory Abboud, Dean of St. Nicholas Cathedral, Fr. Ananias Kassab and Fr. 
Wakeem Dalack. The Metropolitan met with the Faculty and Student Body. 

On January 25, His Grace Archbishop Athanasius of Buenos Aires visited 
the campus. 

On January 29, the session of the Standing Conference of Orthodox Bishops in 
America was held at the Seminary. 

On March 16, the Seminary received the visit of Archbishop Nikodim of Jaro- 
slav and Rostov, accompanied by a delegation of churchmen of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate. 

CHOIR VISITS 

On January 13, St. Nicholas Syrian Orthodox Cathedral, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Fr. 
Abboud, Dean) 

On February 10, St. John Chrysostom, Woodside, N.Y. (Fr. Joseph Kreta, Rec¬ 
tor) 

On March 3, St. Basil, Watervliet, N.Y. (Fr. Basil Horsky, Rector) 

On March 10, Holy Ghost, Bridgeport, Conn. (Fr. John Kivko, Rector) 

On March 17, SS. Peter and Paul, Jersey City, N.J. (Fr. John Skvir, Rector) 

St. Paul, Hempstead, L.I., Concert (Fr. George Papadeas, Rector) 
On March 24, St. Vladimir, Trenton, N.J. (Fr. Paul Shafran, Rector) 

SS. Peter and Paul, Manville, N.J. (Fr. Theodore Labovsky, Rec¬ 
tor) 

On March 30, St. Michael, Old Forge, Pa. (Fr. Daniel Donovan, Rector) 

On March 31, Holy Resurrection Cathedral, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (His Grace, Arch¬ 
bishop Dimitry) 

FACULTY 

Fr. Gregory Abboud Lecturer in Arabic : Fr. Gregory Abboud, Dean of St. Nich¬ 
olas Cathedral, Brooklyn, N.Y. has been appointed lecturer in Arabic language and 
Byzantine church music for the spring semester, 1963. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on the “Significance of Lent” to the Connecticut 
Deanery Sunday School Teachers Convention at Sts. Cyril and Methodius Church, 
Terryville, Conn. (Feb. 10), on the “Orthodox Concept of the Church” at Man- 
hattanville College, Purchase, N.Y. (Feb. 13), on “The Future of Orthodoxy in 
America” at Holy Trinity Church, Charleroi, Pa. (March 17), on “Orthodoxy To¬ 
day” at the Holy Ghost Church, Bridgeport, Conn. He preached at the Service of 
Orthodoxy in the Holy Resurrection Cathedral, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (March 3), at 
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Sts. Peter and Paul Church, Jersey City, Pa. (March 17) and at the College of 
Liberal Arts and the Theological School, Drew University, (March 27). 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann attended the National Study Commission on Order 
and Organization in Chicago (Jan. 4-5), lectured on Orthodox Ecclesiology at 
Woodside College, Md. (Feb. 7), preached at Cornell University (Feb. 17), in 
Baltimore (March 7), Denver, Colorado (March 8), Encino, California (March 9), 
Los Angeles (March 10), San Francisco (March 11-15), at the Pacific Coast Faith 
and Order Conference at Santa Barbara (March 14), at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (March 20) in Worcester, Mass. (March 24). 

Fr. William Sghneirla lectured on “The Orthodox Theological Response to the 
Ecumenical Movement’* to the Department of Religion at Smith College on Wednes¬ 
day, March 6. On March 15 and 16, he spoke to the Orthodox Clergy Study Con¬ 
ference of Youngstown, Ohio on “The Coming Unification of American Orthodoxy*’ 
and on March 18-20, he was present as an observer-consultant from the Standing 
Conference of Orthodox Bishops at the “Consultation on Church Union” (the 
Blake-Pike proposal) at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Sts. Cyril and Methodius, Apostles 
of the Slavs 

Dimitri Obolensky 

The aims of this paper* are to outline the story of an attempt, made in 
the second half of the ninth century, to create in Central Europe a Slavonic 
vernacular Church under the joint auspices of Byzantium and Rome; and to 
assess the significance of a cultural movement which spread in the early 
Middle Ages from Moravia to the Balkans and to Russia, and exerted a pro¬ 
found and lasting influence upon the religions and thought-world of the Slavs 
who lived in these areas. This attempt and this movement are associated with 
the names of the two great Byzantine missionaries — Cyril and Methodius. 

The recorded history of vernacular Slavonic Christianity begins in 862. 
That year an embassy arrived in Constantinople, sent to the Emperor Michael 
III by a Slavonic ruler in Central Europe, the Moravian prince Rastislav. 
The purpose of this embassy was twofold: the Moravians, whose realm at 
that time included Moravia, Slovakia and part of present-day Hungary, were 
hard pressed by their neighbors, the Franks and the Bulgarians, and wished 
to conclude a political alliance with the Byzantine Empire. The second aim 
of the embassy was destined to be, in the long run, of a far greater importance. 
It was to request the Emperor to send the Moravians a Christian missionary 
acquainted with their own Slavonic language. Christianity had already spread 
to Moravia during the first half of the ninth century, but its preachers were 
German missionaries from Salzburg and Passau. It is possible, as several 
scholars have recently argued, that Irish missionaries had also worked in 
Moravia in the late eighth and the early ninth centuries;* though the evidence 
on this point seems to me still inconclusive. Rastislav no doubt realized that 
the German missionaries threatened the precarious independence he had 
recently wrestled from his overlord, Louis the German, King of Bavaria. To 
secure for his country a measure of political and cultural autonomy he needed 
priests who could preach the Gospel to the Moravians in their own Slavonic 
tongue. 

The Byzantine government, mindful of the advantages — spiritual and 
temporal — to be derived from these distant solicitations, responded readily 


* Read at St. Vladimir’s Semmary on 12 April 1962 and based on one of the Birkbeck Lectures, de¬ 
livered by the author under the auspices of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 25 April 1961 
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to Rastislav’s request: an alliance was concluded with Moravia, and the 
choice of ambassadors to head the Moravian mission fell on two brothers from 
Thessalonica, Constantine and Methodius. They were both at that time 
famous men, distinguished in the service of Church and State. Their lives 
and activity, recorded in detail in contemporary Slav, Greek and Latin 
sources, have for more than a century been the subject of careful scrutiny 
and extensive research.^ 

The younger of the two brothers, Constantine, more widely known under 
his later monastic name of Cyril, had held a teaching post in the University 
of Constantinople under Photius, the future Patriarch and the greatest scholar 
of his age, Methodius had been a governor of a Slavonic province of the 
Empire, and had thus come to know the Slavs early in his life. But both 
brothers soon experienced a call to the religious life. Methodius abandoned 
his career and became a monk. Constantine was ordained priest. Soon the 
two brothers became known as outstanding missionaries and diplomatists. In 
860, for instance, they headed an important and successful Byzantine mission 
to the realm of the Khazars, north of the Caucasus. But their strongest quali¬ 
fication to lead the embassy to Moravia was their intimate knowledge of the 
Slavonic language. Thessalonica, their native town, was in the ninth century 
a partially Greek city with a Slav-speaking hinterland; and according to the 
Slavonic biography of Methodius, written soon after his death, the Emperor, 
in urging the two brothers to go as his envoys to Moravia, adduced this 
argument: “You are both natives of Thessalonica, and all Thessalonicans 
speak pure Slav.’^^ 

Before leaving Byzantium, Constantine, according to his ninth century 
Slavonic biography, invented an alphabet for the use of the Moravian Slavs, 
his future flock. This alphabet he adapted to an Old Bulgarian spoken dialect 
of Southern Macedonia, from the neighbourhood of Thessalonica. I cannot 
enter here into a discussion of the difficult and controversial problems raised 
by the fact that the oldest Slavonic manuscripts are written in two different 
alphabets, the Glagolitic and the Cyrillic. Over the questions as to whether 
Constantine invented both of them, or if not, which of the two, philologists 
have argued for well over a century. Most scholars today are convinced, 
however, that the alphabet invented by Constantine for the Moravians was 
the Glagolitic, and that the so-called Cyrillic, which bears Constantine’s 
monastic name of Cyril, resulted from an attempt by Methodius’ disciples in 
Bulgaria to adapt Greek uncial writing to the Slavonic tongue.** If Cyrillic 
is very largely an adaptation of Greek, Glagolitic is a highly distinct and 
original alphabet whose inventor, Constantine, seems to have adapted in a 
modified form certain Greek, Hebrew and other Oriental letters. Of the two 
alphabets, Cyrillic was to be historically by far the more important, for the 
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Church books of the Orthodox Slavs are printed in a slightly simplified form 
of this alphabet to the present day, and the modem alphabets of the Bulgar¬ 
ians, the Serbs and the Russians are all based on Cyrillic. Yet the invention 
of Glagolitic, which, despite its relative complexity, was admirably adapted 
to the qualities of the Slavonic tongue, was undoubtedly the work of a 
linguistic genius, and Constantine must rank among the greatest philologists 
Europe has ever produced. Before leaving Constantinople, Constantine, with 
the help of his new alphabet, translated into Slavonic a selection of lessons 
from the Gospels, intended for liturgical use, starting with the opening words 
of St. John: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word.”^ 

Thus was created a new literary language, based on the spoken dialect 
of the Macedonian Slavs, modelled on Greek, and largely ecclesiastical in 
character. It is known to modem scholars as Old Church Slavonic. In the 
ninth century the different Slavonic languages were still so similar in structure 
and vocabulary that Old Church Slavonic was as intelligible to the Slavs of 
Moravia as, in the course of the next two centuries, it proved to be to the 
Bulgarian and Russian Slavs, It became henceforth and remained throughout 
the Middle Ages the third international language of Europe and the sacred 
idiom of those Slavs — the Bulgarians, the Russians and the Serbs — who 
received their religion and culture from Byzantium. Constantine, still ven¬ 
erated by all the Slavs as St. Cyril, was not only, with his brother Methodius, 
the greatest of all missionaries who worked among the Slavs; he was also 
the founder of Slavonic culture. 

In the spring of 863 the Byzantine embassy arrived in Moravia, where 
Prince Rastislav received it with honour. The two immediate tasks that faced 
the missionaries were to train a new Slav-speaking clergy and to give the 
Moravians a liturgy in their own language. A few Christian texts had pre¬ 
viously been translated from Latin into Slavonic and transcribed in Latin 
characters — such as formularies of baptism and confession, the Creed and 
the Lord’s prayer.^ Of these translations, which were current in Moravia 
during the first half of the ninth century, Constantine and Methodius doubt¬ 
less made use. But the liturgical offices had so far been celebrated in Latin, 
with which the Moravians were unfamiliar. Constantine, in the words of his 
contemporary biographer, soon translated “the whole ecclesiastical office, 
Matins, the Hours, Vespers, Compline and the Mass.”^ 

The question of what rite was used by Constantine for his Old Church 
Slavonic translation of the liturgical offices has long been debated, and is to 
some extent still an open one. In the passage from Constantine’s Life which 
I have just quoted, the liturgical terminology seems to be Byzantine, to judge 
at least from the fact that the Slavonic term for “Compline”— Pavechernitsa 
— corresponds to the Greek Apodeipron and not to the Latin Completorium.^ 
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For this and other reasons it seems difficult to doubt that the Slavonic liturgy 
was first celebrated in Moravia according to the Byzantine rite. It is possible, 
however, that in the course of time Constantine also translated and adapted 
the Roman Mass, which the earlier Frankish missionaries had introduced into 
Moravia. Several distinguished modern authorities, Father Dvornik and Dr. 
Grivec among them,^ believe that the oldest Slavonic formulary of the Roman 
Mass, preserved in part in the Glagolitic Kiev Leaflets^ is a translation made 
by Constantine from the Liturgy of St. Peter, itself a Greek adaptation of the 
Roman Mass. Be that as it may, there are cogent reasons for supposing that 
both the Roman and the Byzantine liturgies were translated into Slavonic in 
the second half of the ninth century. And it is quite possible that the liturgical 
tradition eventually adopted in the new Slavonic Church in Central Europe 
represented a blending of the Byzantine and the Roman rites. 

The translation of the liturgical offices into a vernacular language was, 
from the Byzantine point of view, natural and legitimate. Constantine him¬ 
self, when later defending the Slavonic liturgy against its detractors in Venice, 
cited the example of many nations of Eastern Christendom who praised God 
in their native languages: among them were the Armenians, the Persians, the 
Egyptians, the Georgians and the Arabs.^*® But the Western Church, in which 
Latin was then recc^ized as the only legitimate idiom for sacramental wor¬ 
ship, had every reason to look askance at the liturgical experiments of Con¬ 
stantine and Methodius; all the more so, as Moravia was ecclesiastically 
within the jurisdiction of Rome. It is not surprising that the Frankish clergy 
in Moravia, whose position was greatly strengthened by the forced submission 
of Prince Rastislav to Louis the German in 864, viewed the activities of the 
two Byzantine brothers with hostile suspicion. 

But the attitude of the Papacy proved to be different from that of the 
German clergy. Five years after their arrival in Moravia, Constantine and 
Methodius travelled to Rome, in response to a summons from Pope Nicholas 
I. In Rome they were well received. The two brothers could scarcely have 
chosen a more propitious moment to plead their cause before the Holy See. 
The Papacy was at that time trying to secure its hold over the Balkan Slavs; it 
had recently scored a sensational, if ephemeral, triumph in Bulgaria. High 
hopes were entertained in the Papal Chancellery that the whole Slavonic 
world would soon join the family of nations that paid homage to the Bishop 
of Rome. The new Pope, Hadrian II, had every reason to look with favour 
on the work of Constantine and Methodius: their missionary work among the 
Slavs had been highly successful; their personal piety and learning were 
widely admired; and they were strongly backed by the Slavonic rulers of 
Central Europe — by Rastislav of Moravia and Kocel of Pannonia. There 
was only one embarrassing circumstance: they celebrated the Divine Office 
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not in Latin, as the Western custom, now rapidly becoming a fixed tradition, 
commanded, but in Slavonic. Was the Pope to sanction this innovation which 
might create a dangerous precedent in the Western Church? Or was he, for 
the sake of an established custom, to surrender effective control of Moravian 
and Pannonian Christianity to the Frankish clergy? Hadrian II was a states¬ 
man : he accepted the bargain. He gave his unqualified support to the work 
of Constantine and Methodius, and commanded that the Slavonic liturgical 
books be placed on the altar of the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore and 
that the Liturgy be celebrated in the Slavonic language in four Roman 
basilicas. The two Greek brothers from Thessalonica, who barely six years 
earlier had set out from Byzantium on their mission to Moravia, could not 
have dreamt that their work would be crowned so soon and so magnificently. 
But Constantine soon after fell seriously ill. Feeling the approach of death, 
he became a monk under the name of Cyril. In 869 he died in Rome and, at 
his brother’s request, was buried in the Basilica of St. Clement. His last words 
to his brother were to implore him not to abandon their common work for 
the Slavs, even if it meant never returning to the Monastery of Mount Olym¬ 
pus in Asia Minor, where Methodius had received the tonsure. This injunc¬ 
tion, recorded by Methodius’ ninth century biographer, provides a moving 
illustration of the perennial tension between the missionary calling and the 
contemplative life: “Behold, my brother, we were both harnessed to the same 
yoke, ploughing the same furrow. I am falling down by the gate, my day’s 
work finished, but you have a great love for the Mountain. Do not, for the 
sake of the Mountain, abandon your teaching. For how better can you be 
saved?”*^ 

The rest of Methodius’ life was spent in loyal obedience to his brother’s 
last wish. Armed with the Pope’s approval of the Slavonic lituigy, he returned 
to Central Europe, where, as Archbishop of Pannonia and Papal L^ate to 
the Slavonic nations, he continued the work of building a vernacular Chris¬ 
tianity, translating the remaining parts of the Scriptures and training the 
next generation of Slav-speaking priests. Yet the foundations on which he 
built were precarious. The East Frankish and Bavarian clergy, whose earlier 
prerogatives in Pannonia and Moravia were annulled by Methodius’ new 
jurisdiction, took advantage of the increased power of Louis the German in 
Moravia to secure the arrest of Methodius. Condemned as a usurper of 
episcopal rights by a local synod presided over by the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
he spent two and a half years in prison. It was only in 873 that the new 
Pope, John VIII, having learnt at last of Methodius’ plight, forced Louis 
the German and the Bavarian bishops to release him. 

But Rome was fast losing interest in the Slavonic liturgy. The Papacy 
was now showing a growing unwillingness to risk, for the sake of this lituigy. 
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a major conflict with the Frankish Church. John VIII still loyally supported 
Methodius. But his successors, turning their back on the achievements of 
Nicholas I and Hadrian II, banned the Slavonic liturgy. In 885 Methodius 
died in Moravia, his work among the Slavs on the brink of ruin. His principal 
disciples were arrested and exiled from Moravia; others were sold into slavery. 

So ended the life work of St. Cyril and St. Methodius, apostles of the 
Slavs and founders of Slavonic Christianity. It must indeed, at the time, have 
seemed a tragic failure. The Slavonic liturgy and the new Slavo-Byzantine 
culture appeared to be on the verge of extinction. Yet it took more than 
two centuries to wipe out the last remnants of the work of Cyril and Metho¬ 
dius in Central Europe — a sure sign of its vitality and appeal. Old Church 
Slavonic literature and the Slavonic liturgy flourished in Bohemia until the 
end of the eleventh century, and Croatia had in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries had a strong Slavonic litui^ical tradition which went back to the 
time of Cyril and Methodius. On the coast and on the islands of Dalmatia 
Slavonic Glagolitic missals are still in use. But in Central Europe the Roman 
policy of centralization and linguistic uniformity destroyed Slavonic vernac¬ 
ular Christianity in the late eleventh century. 

These developments, however were of secondary importance. The future 
of Slavonic Christianity lay elsewhere. Expelled from Moravia upon their 
master’s death, the disciples of Methodius found refuge in another land. 
Their work was saved for Europe and the Slavs by the Bulgarians, whose 
destiny it was to enrich this vernacular culture and to transmit it to the other 
Slavs who owed allegiance to the Orthodox Church — the Russians and the 
Serbs. 

The Bulgarian ruler Boris was, together with many of his subjects, bap¬ 
tized into the Byzantine Church in 864, two years after Cyril and Methodius 
started on their mission to Moravia. By 870 Bulgaria was firmly attached to 
the Eastern Church and placed within the sphere of Byzantine culture. But 
Boris and the Bulgarian nobility, while wishing to benefit from their associa¬ 
tion with the Empire, were yet afraid that the Greek clergy which controlled 
their Church might prove to be the instrument of Byzantine political domin¬ 
ation. Slavonic priests and the Slavonic liturgy would, they must have for- 
seen, provide an admirable solution to their dilemma. The vernacular tradi¬ 
tion of Cyril and Methodius would allow Bulgaria to enjoy the benefits of 
Byzantine civilization without prejudice to her independence as a Slavonic 
nation. And so, when the disciples of Methodius, after their expulsion from 
Moravia, travelled down the Danube valley and arrived in Bulgaria, they 
were cordially received by Boris. The leading member of this group was 
Clement, a Byzantine Slav, whose contribution to the history of Slavonic 
vernacular culture was surpassed only by that of Cyril and Methodius. 
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Clement was sent by Boris to Macedonia; there he was consecrated bishop 
and worked among the Macedonian Slavs for thirty years, preaching the 
Gospel in Slavonic, celebrating the Slavonic liturgy according to the Byzan¬ 
tine rite, translating Greek religious writings, and training a native clergy. 
Thanks to St. Clement and to his co-disciple and collaborator St. Naum, 
Macedonia became for a century one of the foremost centres of Christian 
culture in Europe, and its capital, the city of Ohrid by the beautiful mountain 
lake of that name, was the cradle of Slavonic Christianity in the Balkans. 
Meanwhile, at the opposite, North-Eastern, extremity of the country, in the 
Bulgarian capital of Preslav, another school of Slavonic literature was de¬ 
veloping under the patronage of Symeon, Boris’ son and successor. It was 
here, probably in the closing years of the ninth century, that the Gls^olitic 
script, invented by Constantine-Cyril, was replaced by the simpler Cyrillic 
alphabet, more obviously based on Greek. During the next hundred years, the 
school of Preslav produced a remarkably rich crop of translated literature. 
Theological extracts from the Greek Fathers, Byzantine chronicles and en¬ 
cyclopaedias, and a Byzantine treatise on poetics were thus made accessible 
to Slavonic readers. It was mostly a literature of translation and adaptation; 
but some original works were also produced, such as the first grammar of 
the Slav language, and at least one remarkable poem in Old Church Slavonic. 
This literary movement has been compared with the vernacular culture of 
Anglo-Saxon Northumbria which flourished two centuries earlier. But its 
historical importance, I would suggest, was greater: for, by making Byzantine 
sacred and secular literature accessible to the Slavs, it fostered for many 
centuries the cultural life of the peoples of Eastern Europe.^'^ 

* * * * 

If one were to attempt a general assessment of the work of Cyril and 
Methodius, its significance, I suggest would be seen to lie in its unifying 
tendency and creative character. In a Christendom that was beginning to 
feel the growing tension between East and West, they sought to reconcile 
and to unite three important elements in the civilization of Medieval Europe: 
the Byzantine, the Roman, and the Slavonic. 

Cyril and Methodius were citizens of the East Roman Empire, and never 
ceased to regard Byzantium as their fatherland. As ambassadors of their 
emperor to Moravia, they loyally performed the mission with which they were 
entrusted. By training and vocation they belonged to the Byzantine elite of 
their time. The remarkable revival of monastic culture and secular learning 
which began in the middle of the ninth century and which some historians 
have termed *‘the Byzantine Renaissance” was imprinted on their outlook and 
activity. Methodius the monk and Cyril the scholar, sometime professor at 
the University of Constantinople and a friend of Photius, the greatest human- 
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ist of the age, embody two of the most striking features in the medieval cul¬ 
ture of Byzantium. Typical of this culture was the belief in the one, universal, 
Christian Empire, the pattern and prefigurement of the Kingdom of God. 
This view is explicitly ascribed by Cyril by his ninth century biographer: 
‘‘Our Empire,” he declared to the ruler of the Khazars, “is ... that of Christ, 
as the prophet said, ‘the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed : and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, but 
it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
for ever.’ The Byzantine authorities, for their part, gave their continued 
support to the two brothers and to their disciples. In the last years of his life 
Methodius visited Constantinople, at the invitation of the Emperor Basil I. 
There, his biographer tells us, he was warmly received and, before returning 
to Moravia, left behind him a priest and a deacon with the Slavonic liturgical 
books. The keen interest which the Byzantine authorities showed in the 
Slavonic liturgy as a means of evangelizing the Slavs is seen also in an episode 
that occurred soon after Methodius’ death. An envoy of the Emperor, visiting 
Venice, noticed a group of slaves, offered for sale by Jewish merchants. On 
enquiry, he discovered that they were disciples of Cyril and Methodius, whom 
the Moravians had sold as heretics. He bought them and took them back to 
Bulgaria to continue their work.^^ This active support given to Slavonic 
vernacular Christianity by the Byzantine authorities was part of the intense 
missionary activity then displayed by the Eastern Church, which led to the 
conversion of the Balkans and of Russia. And in this too, Cyril and Methodius, 
the apostles of the Slavs, embody that Christian universalism, which, in their 
noblest and most successful hour, the Church and Empire of East Rome 
preached to the newly converted nations of Europe. 

And the Old Rome, too, welcomed and blessed for a while the work of 
the two brothers. It was the Frankish clergy, with its urge for cultural domin¬ 
ation and political control, that destroyed the Slavonic vernacular Christian¬ 
ity that was planted in Central Europe by the common action of Byzantium 
and Rome. The persistence of the schism between the Churches of East and 
West has often distorted the historians’ view of the relations between Rome 
and Byzantium in the ninth century. It is well to remind ourselves that these 
relations were, on the whole, quite friendly. Their leaders may have engaged 
at times in violent polemic with each other, their theologians may have begun 
to differ on the doctrine of the double procession of the Holy Spirit. Yet for 
the average Byzantine of the time, the Old Rome remained the venerable 
city of St. Peter, and in its bishop, the Patriarch of the West — the “Apost- 
olicus,” as he is called in the Slavonic biographies of Cyril and Methodius — 
was vested with the primacy of honour in the whole of Christendom, I believe 
that we would fail to grasp the significance of the work of the two brothers 
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unless we recognized that their attitude to the Roman see and its bishop in 
no way differed from that of most of their Byzantine contemporaries. 

The debt which the Slavs owe to Cyril and Methodius is great indeed. A 
mission^ whose original purpose was to preach Christianity in the idiom of 
the Moravians^ led to the rise of a whole Slavonic civilization. A Slavonic 
liturgy, in a language rich, supple and intelligible; the Christian Scriptures, 
translated into the same vernacular tongue; access to the treasury of Greek 
Patristic literature and Byzantine secular learning : truly a new world was 
opened to the Slavs by the work of Cyril and Methodius. The two brothers 
were fully aware of the importance of their mission. This is apparent in their 
biographies, in the writings of their immediate disciples, and especially in a 
remarkable Old Church Slavonic poem, which many modem authorities 
ascribe to Cyril himself, and others to his pupil Bishop Constantine who wrote 
in Bulgaria at the turn of the ninth century. Whether written by Cyril or not, 
this poem, which is a Prologue to the Slavonic version of the Gospels, ex¬ 
presses faithfully and eloquently the ideas prevalent in his circle.*^ The author 
compares people without sacred books in their own language to a naked 
body and to a dead soul; and laments the misery of those who, deprived of 
letters, can neither hear the peals of thunder nor smell the scent of flowers. 
And, turning to the Slavs, the poet triumphantly exclaims: “Then hear now 
with your mind, since you have learned to hear, Slavic people! Hear the 
Word, for it came from God, the Word nourishing human souls, the Word 
strengthening heart and mind, the Word preparing all to know God!”^^ It is 
perhaps worth noting that this poetic eulogy of the vernacular langu^e has 
a parallel in a passage written almost simultaneously at the other end of 
Europe, though in sober prose: “For it seems well to me,” wrote King Alfred 
of England, “that we also change into the tongue that we all know the 
books that are most needful to be known by all men” (The passage is taken 
from Alfred’s preface to his translation of Gregory the Great’s Cura Pas'- 
toralis) 

This vindication of the vernacular language fostered in its turn, among 
the followers of Cyril and Methodius, a particular outlook, part religious and 
part national, which is not without interest for the historian of ideas. A 
national language was held to be sanctified by being used liturgically, above 
all through serving as the language of the Mass; and thereby the nation 
which sjx)ke this language was in its turn raised to the status of a consecrated 
people. This idea is suggested in the letter sent in 863 by the Emperor Michael 
to Rastislav of Moravia, and cited by Cyril’s biographer: the newly invented 
Slavonic letters, the Emperor states, are being sent to the Moravians as a 
priceless gift, “that you too may be numbered among the great nations who 
praise God in their own languages.The same idea is implicit in Cyrirs 
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spirited defence of vernacular languages during his disputation with the 
Venetian clergy.For all tongues are equal in the sight of God; and it is 
through the language that is man’s most intimate possession, through his 
mother tongue, that God can come into closest contact with the human soul. 
Thus, in the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, was the idea of a consecrated 
nation combined with the concept of a plurality of languages equal in status 
before God, and nationalism was sublimated by the notion of an oecumenical 
society of Christian peoples. It may be said, in other words, that Cyril and 
Methodius transmitted to the Slavs the idea that underlies the whole of their 
missionary work: that every nation has its own particular gifts and every 
people its legitimate calling within the family of the universal Church 

These ideas became the inheritance of those Slavonic nations which ac¬ 
cepted the Christian faith from Byzantium. Their influence was particularly 
felt in Russia, whose medieval writers, for all their indebtedness to Byzantium, 
soon began to display a native originality, conscious as they were that in the 
common patrimony of Christendom their own newly baptised nation had its 
own and not unimportant place under the sun. And upon the humble folk 
the legacy of Cyril and Methodius had an impact that was no less powerful. 
For the Slav peoples of Eastern Europe received Christianity in a language 
that was close to their vernacular. They listened to the Gospel as it was read 
in church and could grasp something at least of its meaning. Above all was 
the Slavic liturgy a source of ever renewed inspiration. The liturgy of the 
Eastern Church is one of the great original creations of Byzantine genius. On 
the Russians of the Middle Ages it produced an impression of overwhelming 
beauty: “We knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth,” so did the 
Russian envoys of Vladimir describe to their sovereign the service in St. Sophia 
in Constantinople in the late tenth century.Translated into Slavonic, this 
liturgy, with its eucharistic drama, the poetry of its hymns, and the dogmatic 
symbolism of its setting — the church with its mosaics and frescoes depicting 
the heavenly hierarchy dominated by the majestic figure of the Pantokrator— 
Christ the All-Ruler — entered the very core of Slav Christianity. Its role was 
thus described by the English Byzantinist, the late Norman Baynes, eighteen 
years ago: “Still today it is the common liturgy which is the bond between 
the separate branches of the Orthodox Church — the liturgy in the vernac¬ 
ular tongue which was the gift of Byzantium .. . that liturgy which may yet 
even in the Russia of Stalin see a resurrection and reassert its claims against 
the propaganda of a godless creed. 

Such, in brief, are the main achievements of Cyril and Methodius, Byzan¬ 
tine missionaries, apostles of the Slavs and saints of the universal Church. 
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St. Constantine’s Prologue to the 


Roman Jakobson 

Constantine (better known under his monastic name, Cyril), surnamed 
the Philosopher, and canonized by both the Eastern and Western Churches, 
was bom in about 826. He was the youngest son of Leo, a Byzantine noble¬ 
man and dignitary in the Macedonian city of Salonika, which at that time 
was bilingual — Greek and Slavic. After reading extensively at home, he 
was educated at the Graduate School of Constantinople under Leo the 
Mathematician and Photius, later the renowned patriarch and Constantine’s 
friend and patron. The Old Church Slavonic Vita of the Saint, compiled 
soon after his death, lists the subjects studied by Constantine — grammar, 
Homer, geometry, dialectic, and all the philosophical disciplines, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, astronomy, and music, along with “all other Hellenic arts.” Also 
his mastery of Greek, Slavic, Latin, Hebrew, and Syriac is attested by the 
hagiographic sources. 

After brief service in the Patriarchal Library and successful disputations 
with the iconoclasts, Constantine was nominated Professor of Philosophy at 
the Graduate School of Constantinople. He defined philosophy as the cogni¬ 
tion of divine and human things: to what extent could man approximate 
God and be the image of the Creator. 

The Philosopher was sent on several responsible missions: to the Arabs, 
Khazars, and finally to Moravia, whose reigning prince, Rastislav, had asked 
the Byzantine emperor for teachers and propagators of the Christian faith 
in the Slavic vernacular. Constantine worked in Moravia from 863 to 867, 
together with his eldest brother, Methodius. He composed the Slavic alphabet 
that was later called Glagolitic, and he fashioned the first literary language 
of the Slavs, now termed Old Church Slavonic. The philosopher first put into 
this language the Evangeliarium — a selection of texts from the Gospels for 
reading in Divine Services — and the liturgic prayers. Later, together with 
his brother, he translated the complete Gospels, the Psalter, and selected 
lections from the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles. 

After laying the foundations of the Slavic Church in Moravia and then in 
Pannonia, he left Moravia in 868 with Methodius to plead for the Slavic 

* A revised and expanded version of Prof. Jakobson’s article published in St. Vladi- 
rrdf^s Quarterly, Vol. 2 (Old Series), 1959, N.Y., now out of print. 
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Liturgy before the Bishop of Rome, to whose jurisdiction Moravia belonged. 
Constantine did not live to return to Moravia. Having fallen ill in Rome, he 
took monastic vows under the name of Cyril and died on February 14, 869. 

In his famous speech made in Venice en route to Rome, and concisely 
reproduced in the Old Church Slavonic Vita^ the Liturgy in the vernacular 
is ardently defended with eloquently commented references to St. Paul’s 
exhortation for the comprehensibility of prayers (I Corinthians 14) and 
allusions to the equality motif in the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5: 
45) : “Tell me,” he said, “do you think that God is helpless and cannot 
bestow the equality of languages and peoples or that He is envious and will 
not give it?” The culmination of Constantine’s life-work is depicted in the 
same way by the Vita of St. Clement, one of the paramount sources for the 
history of the Slavic Apostles: “Taking the translated books, Cyril placed 
them on the altar of God, offering them as a sacrifice to the Lord, thus 
showing that God rejoiced in such a sacrifice, for what is more gladsome to 
the Word than the word? The word that enables intelligent beings to van¬ 
quish unintelligibility! Thus an equal delights in an equal.” 

The significance of Slavicized Scripture and Liturgy as enabling “intelli¬ 
gent beings to vanquish unintelligibility” is precisely the subject of the re¬ 
markable poem which Constantine wrote as a prologue, Proglas, to the 
Slavic rendition of the Four Gospels, whereas his initial Slavic work, the 
Evangeliarium^ was introduced by a prose preface discussing the principles 
and devices of translation. The followers of both Slavic Apostles admired 
Constantine as a writer, not only for his translation of Biblical books, his 
didactic and polemic sermons and treatises, but also — and equally — as the 
first Slavic poet, “the melodious nightingale,” as the ancient prayers call him. 
Of Constantine’s poems we still possess the highly original Prologue to the 
Gospels, his adaptation of Greek liturgic poetry, vestiges of an alphabetic 
acrostic prayer which presumably furnished the spelling names of the Slavic 
letters, and a few poetic fragments written by Constantine in Greek and 
transposed into Slavic verse, probably by the author himself. Quotations from 
these translations have been preserved in such Old Church Slavonic texts as 
Constantine’s Vita and his History of Finding St. Clement’s Relics. 

A canon, “To the Two Teachers of the Slavic Nation,” composed by a 
disciple of Constantine and Methodius at the beginning of the tenth century, 
extols both brothers, for despite adversities they taught the Moravian land 
to glorify God in the native tongue and thereby set an example to the whole 
world. According to this Canon, the illuminator of Moravia was himself 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit, from Whom he received “a grace like the 
apostles.” He was thus embraced in the Pentecostal miracle, which trans¬ 
muted the confusion of languages—the punishment at Babel—into a blessed 
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gift of tongues. In the words of the Greek service for Whitsunday, ‘‘that this 
grace might be most clearly known to Thy disciples and Apostles Thou didst 
to-day send down and open their lips with tongues of fire, so that by them 
we and the whole race of mankind received the knowledge of God in our own 
language, according to the hearing of the ear; and by the light of the Spirit 
have we been enlightened ..Constantine himself points out the world¬ 
wide mission of the Moravian Church in his inspired Prologue, where the 
inaugural apostrophe, “Hearken, all ye Slavs!” is replaced first by the uni¬ 
fying summons, “Hear now,... Slavic people!” Then the Slavic exhortation 
becomes universal, first with an individualized addressee, “ye men,” and 
finally with a collective appeal, “ye nations,” which intimately relates Con¬ 
stantine’s mission to the initial. Biblical image of the Prologue, “Christ comes 
to gather the nations and tongues.” 

The most important critical editions of the Prologue have been published 
by E. Georgiev in Studia historico-philologica Serdicensia, Supplementi vol. 
II, Sofia, 1938, and especially by R. Nahtigal in the Razprave of the Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Sciences in Ljubljana, vol. I, 1943. In the following trans¬ 
lation of the Prologue I have tried to render as closely as possible the composi¬ 
tion of the original and its symbolism, inspired foremost by The Divine Names, 
a treatise of Dionysius the Areopagite, whom Constantine cites as “Paul’s 
disciple, great in truth.” 


PROLOGUE TO THE GOSPELS 

1.1 am the Prologue to the Holy Gospels: 

2. As the prophets prophesied of old — 

3. “Christ comes to gather the nations and tongues, 

4. Since He is the light of the world”— 

5. So it has come to pass in this seventh millennium. 

6. Since they have said, “The blind shall see, 

7. The deaf shall hear the Word of the Book, 

8. For it is proper that God be known.” 

9. Therefore hearken, all ye Slavs! 

10. For this gift is given by God, 

11. The gift on God’s right hand, 

12. The incorruptible gift to souls, 

13. To those souls that will accept it. 

14. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
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15. Teach all the people, saying: 

16. “If you see and love the beauty of your souls, 

17. And hence are striving 

18. To dispel the darkness of sin, 

19. And to repel the corruptness of this world, 

20. Thus to win paradise life 

21. And to escape the flaming fire, 

22. Then hear now with your own mind, 

23. Since you have learned to hear, Slavic people, 

24. Hear the Word, for it came from God, 

25. The Word nourishing human souls, 

26. The Word strengthening heart and mind, 

27. The Word preparing all to know God.” 

28. As without light there can be no joy — 

29. For while the eye sees all of God’s creation, 

30. Still what is seen without light lacks beauty — 

31. So it is with every soul lacking letters, 

32. Ignorant of God’s law, 

33. The sacred law of the Scriptures, 

34. The law that reveals God’s paradise. 

35. For what ear not hearing 

36. The sound of thunder, can fear God? 

37. Or how can nostrils which smell no flower 

38. Sense the Divine miracle? 

39. And the mouth which tastes no sweetness 

40. Makes man like stone; 

41. Even more, the soul lacking letters 

42. Grows dead in human beings. 

43. Thus, considering all this, brethren, 

44. We speak fitting counsel 

45. Which will divide men 

46. From brutish existence and desire, 

47. So that you will not have intellect without intelligence. 
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48. Hearing the Word in a foreign tongue, 

49. As if you heard only the voice of a copper bell. 

50. Therefore St. Paul has taught: 

51. “In offering my prayer to God, 

52.1 had rather speak five words 

53. That all the brethren will understand 

54. Than ten thousand words which are incomprehensible.” 

55. What man will not understand this? 

56. Who will not apply the wise parable, 

57. Interpreting to us the true message? 

58. As corruption threatens the flesh, 

59. Decaying and rotting everything worse than pus 

60. If there is no fit nourishment, 

61. So each soul no longer lives 

62. Deprived of Divine Life, 

63. Hearing not the Divine Word. 

64. Let another very wise parable 

65. Be told, ye men that love each other 

66. And wish to grow toward God! 

67. Who does not know this true doctrine? 

68. As the seed falls on the field, 

69. So it is upon human hearts 

70. Craving the divine shower of letters 

71. That the fruit of God may increase. 

72. What man can tell all the parables 

73. Denoimcing nations without their own books 

74. And who do not preach in an intelligible tongue? 

75. Even one potent in all tongues 

76. Lacks power to tell their impotence. 

77. Let me add my own parable 

78. Condensing much sense into few words: 

79. Naked indeed are all nations without their own books 

80. Who being without arms cannot fight 
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81. The Adversary of our souls 

82. And are ripe for the dungeon of eternal torments. 

83. Therefore, ye nations whose love is not for the Enemy 

84. And who truly mean to fight him: 

85. Open eagerly the doors of your intelligence — 

86. You who have now taken up the sturdy arms 

87. That are forged through the Lord’s Books, 

88. And who mightily crush the head of the Enemy. 

89. Whoever accepts these letters, 

90. To him Christ speaks wisdom, 

91. Feeds and strengthens your souls, 

92. And so do the Apostles with all the Prophets. 

93. Whoever speak their words 

94. Will be fit to slay the Foe, 

95. Bringing God good victory, 

96. Escaping the suppurant corruption of flesh — 

97. Flesh that lives as in a sleep; 

98. These will not fall but hold fast, 

99. And come forth before God as men of valor, 

100. Standing on the right hand of God’s throne, 

101. When He judges the nations with fire, 

102. And rejoicing throughout the ages with the angels, 

103. Eternally praising God the merciful, 

104. Always with songs from the holy books, 

105. Singing to God who loves man; 

106. To Him befits all glory, 

107. To the Son of God, honor and praise forever, 

108. With the Father and the Holy Ghost, 

109. Unto the ages of ages, from all creatures! 
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Sts. Cyril and Methodius in Rome 

Francis Dvornik 


The mission of Constantine and Methodius* to Moravia was an important 
religious and political event involving the interests of Byzantium, Rome, the 
Frankish Empire and the other Slavic nations. Their journey to Rome illus¬ 
trates particularly well their attitude towards the Apostolic See, at a moment 
when their teacher and friend, Patriarch Photius of Constantinople, was en¬ 
gaged in his famous conflict with Pope Nicholas I. 

We learn from the biographer of Constantine that the papal invitation 
to visit Rome reached them in Venice. After asserting how his hero had over¬ 
whelmed his adversaries with his eloquent arguments, he says simply that 
‘‘the pope of Rome heard about him and sent for him.” Upon his arrival in 
Rome, he was received by the “apostolic” Hadrian II who came with the 
burghers to meet him because they learned that he was bringing the relics 
of St Clement, martyr and Roman pope (Gh. XVII) . 

The Vita of Methodius and the Italian Legend attribute the invitation to 
Pope Nicholas. The latter died November II, 867, and Hadrian II was 
enthroned on December 14 of the same year. This gives us a reliable stand¬ 
point for the dating of the movement of the brothers. The Life of Constantine 
suggests that the papal invitation found the brothers in Venice. It must have 
been in the late autumn or early winter of 867 and they must have reached 
Rome if not in December, 867, then in January, 868. 

The question now arises whether the brothers intended to go to Rome 
when leaving Moravia, or whether they stopped in Venice in order to embark 
on a boat for Constantinople. The historians and Slavic philologists who dealt 
with the problems concerning the activity of the two brothers are still trying 
to find a satisfactory answer to this question. We can ask ourselves with 
reason if a definite answer will ever be given because the journey of the 
brothers coincided with events in Rome and Constantinople which layed an 
ominous shadow on the relations between the two churches. The Bulgarians 
separated themselves from the patriarchate of Byzantium and Boris turned 
once more toward Louis the German and to Rome for Latin missionaries. 
Nicholas I welcomed the opportunity and his priests, lead by Formosus, 
Bishop of Porto and Paul, bishop of Populonia, found such an enthusiastic 
welcome by Boris that he even dismissed the Frankish clerics lead by Herman- 

^ This is part of a chapter of a new book on the mission of Sts. Cyril and Methodius. 
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rich, the Bishop of Passau. Boris also found the pastoral letter sent to him 
by the Pope in which all his naive questions were patiently answered much 
more useful than the learned exhortation which the Patriarch Photius had 
addressed to him in 865. The result of this Roman ‘‘invasion’’ of Byzantine 
missionary territory was the convocation of a council by Photius in 867 which 
condemned some Latin usages introduced into Bulgaria, especially the addi¬ 
tion of the FUioque to the Nicene Creed. It also condemned the pope’s action 
and decided to ask the western Emperor Louis II to depose Nicholas I. The 
acts of the council, however, did not reach Louis II because on September 14, 
the same year, Basil I, who had been made co-emperor by Michael III, 
murdered his benefactor, became emperor, and, in order to win support of 
Michael’s opponents and of Rome, deposed Photius and reinstated Ignatius 
as patriarch.^ These events influenced many students interested in the history 
of the two brothers who, because of religious prejudices, were anxious to 
separate the brothers from Photius, condemned by Nicholas, and attach 
them as closely as possible to the papacy. 

However, when the brothers were leaving Moravia and even during their 
stay in Venice, they could not yet have been well informed about all that had 
happened in Byzantiuni and in Rome. They may have learned about the 
hostile attitude of Nicholas I to their Patriarch Photius and perhaps also 
about the change of attitude of Boris of Bulgaria. But the news of the council 
and of the change in political and religious situations in Byzantium reached 
Rome, as we shall see in detail, only in 868, Thus, when leaving Moravia, 
they still regarded Photius as the legitimate patriarch of Constantinople. It 
was him, who, with Michael III and Bardas, had organized the Moravian 
mission. 

One thing seems certain, namely that the two brothers regarded their 
mission in Moravia as accomplished and were leaving the country for good.^ 
This is indicated also by the desire of Rastislav to reward them for their 
accomplishments in his country. Constantine, refusing gold or silver, as his 
biographer says, asked for the release of 900 prisoners. The biographer de¬ 
scribed in a similar way the brothers’ leave-taking at the end of their Khazar- 
ian mission (Ch. XI). 

In Ch. VII, Methodius’ biographer reports how Constantine, before 
dying, asked his brother to abandon his intention of returning to his monas- 


2 See, for details, my book, The Phoiian Schism, History and Legend (Cambridge, 
1958) pp. 91-131. 

3 This also seems to be indicated by Methodius* biographer when he says (ch. V) : 
“and after the passage of three years, they returned from Moravia, after leaving in¬ 
structed disciples.** He omits to mention their stay in Pannonia, probably for four 
months as seems indicated by Constantine’s biographer (ch. XV). See the French trans¬ 
lation of both lives in my book, Les Ligendes de Constantin et de MHhode vues de 
Byzance (Prague, 1933), pp. 359. 
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tery at Mount Olympus and to continue rather the missionary work. Thus^ 
the biographer confirms that Methodius had the intention to return to his 
monastery. Constantine’s request may be only an imagination of Methodius’ 
biographer. The author of Constantine’s Vita seems to have been better en¬ 
titled to report the last words of his hero. He does not say anything of this 
kind. On the contrary, he reports how Methodius, after the death of his 
brother, asked the pope the permission to bring the body of his brother to 
Byzantium and to bury him in his monastery. Such had been the desire of 
their mother. This again shows that Methodius was decided to return home 
to his monastery. 

It is, thus, quite probable that the brothers stopped in Venice in order to 
return to Constantinople by sea and had no intention to go to Rome. Con¬ 
stantine’s health must have been already fragile at that time, a circumstance 
which may have decided them to choose a sea voyage. They may have thought 
that they could continue their activity as teachers of the Slavs also in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

But what about the disciples who were accompanying them? Did the 
brothers want to have them ordained in Constantinople? This is possible. 
One circumstance is in favor of such an explanation. Rastislav certainly 
had informed them that he had asked Nicholas I for a hierarchical organiza¬ 
tion of his country and that his request was refused. They knew the hostility 
of the Frankish bishops to any ecclesiastical independence of the Moravians. 
Rastislav’s political position was stronger and he could afford a new approach 
to Constantinople, repeating his request for a bishop, independent from the 
Frankish hierarchy. The brothers had certainly chosen one or more candidates 
for the bishopric. 

There is, however, one objection to this interpretation. The brothers car¬ 
ried with them the relics believed to be those of St. Clement, Roman bishop. 
Does this not indicate their intention to go to Rome and deposit the relics 
there ?^ In those days, many Byzantine pious men desired to make a pilgrim¬ 
age to Rome where Sts. Peter and Paul were buried and which was the 
seat of the first patriarch. Contrary to what is still sometimes believed, 
there was no hostility to Rome in Byzantine religious circles at that time. We 
know of many Byzantine Roman pilgrims and several Greek monasteries with 
Byzantine monks were in the center of Rome.^ On the other hand, we must 
not forget that the whole of southern Italy was still under Byzantine sov- 


^ Such is the opinion of F. Grivec, Vitae Constantini et Methodii, in Acta Acad- 
ermae Velehradensis, 17 (1941), pp. 170 seq. 

5 See my book, Les Ligendes, pp. 292, 293, the list of Roman pilgrims from Byzan¬ 
tium, ibid., pp. 286-290, the names of eleven Greek monasteries in Rome are known. Gf. 
also A, Michel, Die griechischen Klostersiedlungen zu Rom bis zur Mitte des II. Jahr^ 
hunderts, in Ostkirchliche Studien, 1 (1952), pp. 32-45. 
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ereignty. All this could indicate that the brothers desired to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome and to return to Constantinople via Rome and southern Italy, If 
the pope would have refused to realize Rastislav’s desire for a bishop and 
would not accept their liturgical innovations^ they could still obtain what 
they wanted in Constantinople. 

But, if they really intended to go to Rome why should the Pope invite 
them to visit him? Nicholas must have learned of their activity in Moravia 
and Pannonia long ago. He must have realized that a Byzantine mission 
would never have reached Moravia if he had responded favorably to Rasti- 
slav’s request in 862. He was in competition with Byzantium in Bulgaria and 
also with the Franks in Croatia where he founded the bishopric of Nin, prob¬ 
ably in 860, and subjected it directly to his jurisdiction. If the brothers had in¬ 
tended to go to Rome, he would have learned about it and it would not have 
been necessary to invite them to visit him. It seems much more logical to 
suppose that he had learned of their intention to return to Constantinople 
while they were staying in Venice, waiting for a boat. In the autumn of 867, 
Nicholas was a very sick man and the invitation was one of the last acts of 
the dying po|>e. He must have regarded it as a very important initiative made 
almost at his death bed. 

As concerns the relics believed to be those of St. Clement, the brothers 
could have very well carried them back to Constantinople. A part of the relics 
was left by Constantine in Kherson. We learn from the Russian Primary 
Chronicle that Vladimir, the first Russian Christian prince, transferred them 
to Kiev after his baptism in 988, together with the relics of his disciple 
Phoebus, and taking some priests, sacred vessels and ikons.^ This was to be 
expected. The local Christians were entitled to a share in this marveleous dis¬ 
covery. Moreover, Constantine was leaving Kherson for good. We do not 
learn, however, that a part of the relics were left in Constantinople, most 
probably because Constantine intended to bring them back after he had 
accomplished his mission in Moravia.^ St. Clement was regarded by him as 
the patron saint of his mission. 

An understanding with Rome would have been necessary if the brothers 
had, at that time already, the intention to join Pannonia to the Moravian 
diocese which was to be erected. Kocel’s territory was administered by the 
archbishop of Salzburg through archpriests sent by him. This was evidently 
in the sphere of the Roman patriarchate and any change in ecclesiastical 
organization of this country could be made only by the pope. 

^Povesf Vremennykh Let, ed. D. C. Likhachev (Moscow, 1950), p. 80. Cf. J. Buj- 
noch, Zwischen Rom und Byzanz (Graz, 1958) p. 150 (German translation). Clement’s 
disciple Phoebus is mentioned in his legendary Martyrium, P. G., vol. 2, col. 631. 

7 There is no clear evidence that any relics of St. Clement were preserved in Con¬ 
stantinople. 
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But the mission of the brothers was limited to Moravia. It was a pleasant 
surprise for them to find such an interest in their innovation in Kocel’s land, 
but the idea of an independent diocese for his land was not theirs, but Kocers, 
and it originated later in quite different circumstances. After having in¬ 
structed a sufficient number of disciples in Moravia and in Pannonia in Slavic 
letters, they regarded their mission as accomplished. They intended to obtain 
the episcopal consecration of one or more of their chosen disciples for Mor¬ 
avia only, where the hierarchical situation was not as clear as in Pannonia 
and which Rome had not seemed willing to establish. 

When taking all this into consideration, I am rather in favor of the inter¬ 
pretation that the brothers were on their way back to Constantinople and 
waited in Venice for an opportunity of embarking. It was not a good season 
for sea travel in the Adriatic. It may have been their intention to reach 
Venice earlier but they stayed too long in Pannonia where they had been 
so well received. 

The circumstance that the season was too advanced for a safe travelling 
by sea may have also influenced them to accept the invitation of the pope 
to go to Rome. They could continue their voyage in early spring when the 
travel by sea was safer. Although Byzantine patriots, they had no anti-Roman 
animosity. It should be stressed once more that such sentiments were not yet 
general in Byzantium in the first half of the ninth century. 

The solemn reception of the brothers in Rome is ascribed by Constantine’s 
biographer to the fact that they carried the relics of St. Clement. Carrying 
burning candles, the pope with Roman citizens met them outside the gates 
of Rome and conducted them probably to the church of St. Clement where 
the relics were deposited for public veneration. The biographer ennumerates 
even some miraculous recoveries of people invoking the saint’s name. 

The brothers arrived in Rome at a time when it was not yet clear what 
attitude the new pope would take towards the Byzantine problem. There 
were some signs indicating that Hadrian II would adopt a more conciliatory 
attitude towards Photius who, it was supposed, was still occupying the patri¬ 
archal throne.^ There was some dissatisfaction in Rome with Nicholas’ ori¬ 
ental policy as it is indicated by Anastasius, Nicholas’ bibliothecarius, in his 
letter to Addo, bishop of Vienne.^ The Greek refugees in Rome who were 
responsible for Nicholas’ uncompromising attitude towards Photius, were 
alarmed by the prospect of a change in papal policy. Hadrian II thought it 
necessary to ease the tension and to offer them a banquet in February, 868.^® 

SSee, for details, my book, The Photian Schism^, pp. 130 seq. Zachary of Anagni, 
papal legate at the synod of 861, condemned by Nicholas, was reconciled with Hadrian 
II together with other bishops dismissed by Nicholas. Liber Pontific.j ed. Duchesne, 
vol. II, p. 175. 

9 M. G. H., Epistolae, VII, pp. 400 seq. 

Liber Pontific., vol. II, p. 176. 
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All this must have influenced the pope’s attitude to the brothers and their 
missionary work. Constantine’s biographer says that, ‘‘the pope received the 
Slavic books, blessed them and deposited them in the church of Holy Mary 
which is called Phatne {ad Praesepe, now called S. Maria Maggiore) and 
they sang the liturgy over them. After that he ordered two bishops, Formosus 
and Gondrichus (Gauderich of Velletri), to ordain the Slavic disciples. After 
their ordination, they sang the liturgy in the Slavic tongue in the church of 
St. Peter, the next day in that of St. Petronilla and on the third day in the 
church of St. Andrew.** After that, they sang again the whole night in the 
church of the great teacher of the whole world, the Apostle St. Paul, glorify¬ 
ing him in Slavic, and in the morning again they celebrated the liturgy over 
his holy tomb, having as assistants the Bishop Arsenius, one of the seven 
bishops, and Anastasius the Librarian.” 

The Life of Methodius (ch. VI) attributes all this to Pope Nicholas — 
this is certainly a lapsus memoriae of the biographer. The Life mentions also 
that the innovation was criticized by some clerics. The pope, however, de¬ 
fended the innovation, called the opponents disciples of Pilate—^this is certainly 
an addition of the biographer—and ordered a bishop who was one of the 
opponents to ordain the Slavic disciples. This bishop was Formosus, the 
former papal legate and missionary in Bulgaria. We learn from this Vita also 
some details about the ordination. The biographer says that Methodius was 
ordained priest with three others, and two obtained the minor order to lectors. 

All personalities mentioned in the legends as connected with the ordina¬ 
tions and liturgical performances of the Slavic disciples were well known in 
contemporary Rome. The mention of Arsenius is particularly important for 
the dating of the approval of the Slavic liturgy by the pope and the ordina¬ 
tion of the Slavic disciples. Arsenius, bishop of Orte, was married before 
his ordination and had two sons, Anastasius and Eleutherius. He was a sup¬ 
porter of the Emperor Louis II, and because Nicholas I owed his election 
to the imperial party, the pope used his services as an envoy to the Frankish 
kings and bishops. Because Arsenius had rather the interests of his family 
than that of the pope in view, he lost the confidence of Nicholas I, but, as 
one of the seven suburbicarian bishops, became an influential member of the 
papal court under Hadrian II. But, in supporting his son Eleutherius who 
wanted to marry the daughter of the pope — Hadrian had been married 
before his ordination — he lost Hadrian’s favor when his son, exasperated 


Both churches were near the church of St. Peter. The basilica of St. Andrew was 
built by Pope Symmachus (498-514), cf. my book The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzan^ 
tium and the Legend of the Apostle Andrew (Cambridge, Mass,, 1958), pp. 153, 158. 
The basilica of St. Petronilla, an unknown Roman martyr, regarded wrongly as St. 
Peter’s daughter, was dedicated by Pope Stephen II (752-757). Cf. on both churches 
Liber Pontific,, ed. L. Duchesne, vol. I, pp. 261, 455, 461, 464. 
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by the refusal of the pope to give him his daughter in marriage, abducted 
the pope’s daughter and her mother on March 10, 868. Arsenius saw himself 
forced to leave Rome. He wanted to join the emperor in southern Italy, but 
died soon after his arrival in Acerenza.'^ 

This allows us to date the approval of the Slavic liturgy and the ordina¬ 
tion of the disciples before March, 868, at a time when Hadrian H was in¬ 
clined to inaugurate a more lenient policy towards the Patriarch Photius. 
The pope must have known about the relations of the two brothers with the 
patriarch. The Moravian mission could not have been realized without the 
coop>eration of the patriarch, and it was supposed that he was still the head 
of the Byzantine Church. 

Arsenius’ son Anastasius, ordained in 847 or 848, was also a zealous mem¬ 
ber of the imperial party. Because of his intrigues against Pope Leo IV 
(847-855), he was excommunicated in 850 and 853. After the death of Leo 
IV, the imperial party elected him anti-pope against Benedict III. He lost, 
however, all his supporters because of his arrogant attitude. Benedict III ac¬ 
cepted his submission and admitted him to the laical communion. His mastery 
of the Greek language — he learned Greek probably in one of the Roman 
Greek monasteries — opened to him the way to the chancery of Nicholas I. 
As his secretary (bibliothecarius) Anastasius had an important share in the 
composition of Nicholas’ correspondence with Byzantium. Hadrian II con¬ 
tinued to use his services. 

Arsenius and Anastasius were chosen by Hadrian as protectors of the 
brothers and of their disciples. Anastasius became a friend and admirer of 
Constantine as we can gather from what he said about him in some of his 
letters. In his letter to the Bishop Gauderich, written probably in 875, he 
calls him a man of apostolic life, a great and true philosopher, the wisest 
man. In his missive to Charles the Bald, written in 875, he also exalts him 
as a great man of apostolic life and teacher. In his preface to his translation 
of the acts of the council of 869-870, he praises him as a man of great 
holiness. 

He must also have known Constantine’s relationship with Photius, be¬ 
cause in the same document he characterizes Constantine as Photius’s strong¬ 
est friend (fortissimus amicus). These are strong words which indicate that 
what Anastasius says in the same connection on Constantine’s rebuke of 
Photius should be regarded as an exchange of views on a subject on which 

12 The main source is the Annals of Hincmar, M.G.H. Ss,, I., p. 477. See also L. 
Duchesne, Les premiers temps de Vetat pontifical (Paris, 1911), pp. 244-248. 

13 See A. Lap6tre, De Anastasio bibliothecario (Paris, 1885) and E. Perels, Papst 
Nikolaus I und Anastasius Bibliothecarius (Berlin, 1920). 

!*♦ The letters in M.G.H. Ep. VII, pp. 433, 436, seq. (letter to Gauderich). The 
preface, ibid.^ p. 407 and Mansi, vol. XVI, col. 6. 
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the two friends had a difference of opinion. The subject of this rebuke — 
Photius’ teaching that man had two souls — is rather suspicious because not 
even the council which condemned Photius reproached him with such a 
heretical doctrine. Anastasius might have heard such slanderous rumors in 
Constantinople in the milieu of Photius’ bitterest enemies. 

We learn also from Anastasius’ letter to Gauderich^ bishop of Velletri, 
about the latter’s interest in the history of Constantine’s discovery of St. 
Clement’s relics. Because his cathedral church was dedicated to St. Clement, 
Gauderich asked the deacon John to describe the Life of St. Clement and 
the transfer of his relics. In order to find the necessary documentation, he 
addressed himself to Anastasius, knowing well about the intimate relationship 
between him and Constantine. Anastasius informed him that he translated 
two of the short works of Constantine describing the discovery, but that he 
did not dare to translate the hymns composed by Constantine. In his letter he 
describes Constantine’s style with great praise.'^ 

The brothers found certainly also sympathizers and supporters among the 
monks of the Greek monasteries in Rome. They took their abode in one of 
them, probably in that of St. Praxedis in the neighborhood of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. Instead of calling the church S. Maria ad praesepe, as it was then 


F. Grivec in his book, Konstantin und Method, Lehrer der Slaven (Wiesbaden, 
1962) pp. 235 seq. tries to water down Anastasius* words “fortissimus amicus” in his 
frantic desire to separate the brothers as much as possible from Photius. This is useless. 
There is enough of evidence showing that the brothers recognized the legitimacy of 
Photius’ patriarchate. Of course, they did not like to be involved in the intrigues which 
provoked the opposition to him in Constantinople and Rome. Cf. what E. Amann had 
said on this “incident” in his study Photius, in Dictionncdre de theolo)gie catholique 
(Paris, 1935), vol. 12, col. 1560: “Quant a Fhistoire racontee par Anastase sur I’heresie 
de deux ames, ballon d’essai lance par Photius pour demontrer I’incapacite theologique 
tf Ignace, on aimerait a en avoir de plus serieux garants.” 

15 The work on St. Clement was continued and finished by Gauderich after the 
death of John. The bishop dedicated it to Pope John VIII. The work is only partly 
preserved. It was, however, extensively used by Leo Marsicanus (of Ostia, died in 1115) 
in his history of St. Clement. The third part of this work on St. Clement is identical 
with the so-called Legenda italica, the most important Latin source for the history of 
the two brothers which goes back to Gauderich and John. The original work must have 
been composed after the death of Constantine (869) and before the death of Method¬ 
ius (885). See, for details, P. Meyvaert, P. Devos, Trois enigmes cyrillo-mSthodiennes 
de la Legende itcdique, in Analecta Bollandiana, 73 (1955), pp. 374-454. On pp. 455- 
461, the new edition of the Legend preserved in a mss. in Prague discovered by the 
authors. As he says in his letter to Gauderich, Anastasius learned the details of the dis¬ 
covery of the relics not from Constantine but from the metropolitan of Smyrna, Metro¬ 
phanes, one of the leaders of the opposition to Photius. Because of that, he was exiled 
by the emperor to Kherson and witnessed the discovery. Anastasius met him in Con¬ 
stantinople in 869-870 where he was sent by the Emperor Louis II. In Constantinople, 
Anastasius learned also that the writings on the discovery were published anonymously 
by the humble Constantine. 
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called in Rome, the biographer uses the Greek word phatne (praesepe). This 
is an indication that the brothers lived in Rome with Greek monks.'^ 

The disappearance of Arsenius deprived the brothers of one influential 
protector. Unfortunately, Eleutherius’ affair was to cause even more incon¬ 
veniences to the brothers. The pope asked the emperor Louis II to procede 
against the captor according to the stipulations of the Roman Law. Eleuther- 
ius, seeing that he could not find any support, in enraged fury, killed not 
only the pope’s daughter, but also Hadrian’s former wife. This seems to have 
happened in June. The emperor then acted and Eleutherius was condemned 
and executed. 

Although Anastasius does not seem to have been involved in this crime, 
his influence declined, the more so as his enemies were using this regretable 
incident to weaken his position. When one of Anastasius’ relatives had ac¬ 
cused the librarian of sending a messenger to his brother before the latter 
committed his crime, the pope, believing that his secretary was partly re¬ 
sponsible for what had happened, in his exasperation ordered Anastasius to 
appear before him in the Church of St. Praxedis on the twelfth of October, 
868, and, after enumerating all his misbehavior in his past life, renewed all 
sentences of Leo IV against him, forbidding him to absent himself more 
than 40 miles from Rome. 

The two brothers possibly witnessed this sad scene. As we have seen, they 
probably lived in the Greek monastery which the pope Paschalis (817-824) 
had founded and richly endowed near the church, under the name of the 
saint. Anastasius might have had some relations with this monastery. Per¬ 
haps it was there he learned his Greek. Was he living there when he lost 
the favor of the pope? 

The loss of another influential supporter must have been a heavy blow 
to both brothers and especially to Constantine who had often conversed with 
Anastasius. Their position in Rome was affected also by the unexpected 
news which had reached Rome from the East. At the beginning of the sum¬ 
mer of 868, the spathar Euthymius reached Rome, as envoy of the new 
emperor Basil I, reporting of the death of Michael III, the deposition of the 
patriarch Photius and the reinstatement of Ignatius on the patriarchal throne. 


17 J. Vajs, Cyril a Metod (Prague, 1948) p. 178, thinks that the brothers stayed in 
the Greek monastery near the church S. Maria in Cosmedin where there used to be 
also a hospice for Greek pilgrims. Another hospice seems to have been near the Greek 
naonastery of St. Gregory ad Clivum ScaurL It is impossible to be more precise, but the 
circumstance that the Slavic liturgical books were blessed by the i>ope at the church of 
Our Lady ad praesepe suggests the possibility that the brothers stayed in its neighbor¬ 
hood. 

1* Liber Pontific,, vol. 2, p. 54. Hincmar copied the papal documents against Ana- 
stasius in his Annals {M.G.H.Ss., vol. 2, pp. 477-479). 
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In the name of the emperor, he asked the pope to pronounce his last sentence 
in the affair of Ignatius and Photius. 

This unexpected development of affairs in Constantinople seemed to 
justify the strict attitude of Nicholas against Photius and, under this impres¬ 
sion, Hadrian decided to followed the same line in his dealing with Byzan¬ 
tium. He sent the Greek refugee Abbot Theognostus, who was most respons¬ 
ible for Nicholas’ hostile attitude to Photius, with the returning imperial 
envoys bearing letters of congratulation to the emperor and Ignatius. The 
envoy and Theognostus must have reached Constantinople after the eleventh 
of December only because another letter dispatched by the emperor that day 
to the pope expressed anxiety about their fate. A new imperial embassy with 
representatives of both parties, reached Rome only at the end of the winter 
of 869, in February or beginning of March. The main representative of 
Photius perished at sea, a regretable incident which shows at the same time, 
how dangerous was the sea voyage in the Adriatic in the winter. 

We can imagine how this tragic news affected the two brothers and 
their disciples. All these were “the numerous afflictions” which had beset 
Constantine as his biographer has it (ch. XVIII). These happenings explain 
also why the brothers stayed so long in Rome and why they hesitated to 
continue their voyage to Constantinople. They did not like to be induced 
into new intrigues of political and religious rivalries. The best way was to 
wait for the definite decision of the pope which was asked for by the emperor. 

Constantine’s premature death — he was only 42 years old — meant al¬ 
most a catastrophe for the Byzantine mission in Moravia and Pannonia. 
What made the situation for Methodius and his disciples even more desperate 
was the uncertitude to what degree the unexpected changes in Byzantium 
would influence the attitude of the pope or of the new patriarch to their 
mission. All decisions seem to have been postponed. Constantine probably 
died before the arrival of the new imperial embassy which was to bring also 
the representatives of the rival patriarchs who should appear before the pope 
for his final decision. They arrived only in the early spring. Methodius post¬ 
poned his departure waiting for further developments. There were only two 
circumstances which were in favor of the mission. The sincere veneration of 
the Romans for the memory of the deceased who was regarded by them as a 
saint and the former acceptance by the pope of thier liturgical innovations. 

The situation was saved by the direct intervention of Kocel, the Pan- 
nonian prince. The brothers were most probably in touch with him, and one 
or two of their disciples may have been sent by them back to him and in¬ 
formed him of what was happening in Rome. He seems to have learned 
about the death of Constantine, because the biographer of Methodius says 
(ch. VIII) that Kocel dispatched an embassy to the “apostolicus” asking 
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him to send back Methodius ‘‘our teacher.” He does not mention Constantine, 
probably because Kocel knew what had happened. 

Kocel’s initiative clarified the tense atmosphere of uncertitude which 
oppressed Methodius, aggrieved by the death of his beloved younger brother. 
Hadrian decided to act. He saw in Kocel’s readiness to accept Methodius 
as spiritual head of his country a welcome opportunity of advancing further 
the realization of Nicholas’ lofty plan — submission to direct papal juris¬ 
diction of all lands which through barbarian invasion or imperial intervention 
had been lost. Nicholas won over the western part of Illyricum in founding 
the bishopric of Nin for the Croats and a great part of eastern Illyricum 
occupied by the Bulgars. The opportunity of gaining back Pannonia was 
opening and Hadrian did not hesitate to exploit it. 

Methodius, seeing that the pope was willing to save and even to promote 
the results of his brother’s work and abhorring the prospect of being involved 
in religious and political machinations after returning to Constantinople, 
abandoned the idea of returning home and put himself at the disposal of 
the pope. 

The whole plan was discussed and it was decided that Methodius should 
return to the lands where he had worked with his brother and disclose to 
the Slavic princes — Kocel of Pannonia, Rastislav of Moravia and to Rasti- 
slav’s nephew, Svatopluk, who was administering Pribina’s former territory 
of Nitra, the pope’s plan to renew a direct papal jurisdiction over their 
countries by erecting for them a new hierarchical organization. 

The bond which should tie their countries together and to Rome was 
the approval of the Slavic liturgy and letters by the Holy See. Therefore, 
Methodius, sent as a papal legate to the Slavic princes, was the bearer of a 
papal letter approving the liturgical innovations of the Greek brothers. It is 
preserved only in the Old Slavonic Life of Constantine, but its genuineness 
is generally recognized. 

After securing the approval of the papal plan from the Slavic rulers in 
Moravia and Pannonia, Methodius returned to Rome and was ordained 
Metropolitan of Sirmium (Srem) with jurisdiction over Pannonia and 
Moravia. 

Thus the Slavic mission received a new strength. We know, however, 
how this new beginning was short-lived: attacked by the Frankish clergy, 
the mission of Methodius, frustrated in Pannonia and hampered in Moravia, 
was soon to disappear from Central Europe. In spite of the favorable attitude 
of Hadrian II and later of John VIII, the Latin liturgy and culture were 
finally imposed in Moravia. 
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Orthodox Missions 

Past and Present* 

Nikita Struve 


“The light of Christ illumineth all.” 

— Liturgy of the Presanctified. 


“Woe to the country which stays outside the 
Christian religion.” 

— Pushkin, Journey to Erzeroum^ 1831 . 


One often hears it said that the Orthodox Church knew no missionary 
activity after the schism which separated East and West in the eleventh 
century. This statement is true if you take it to apply only to the modem 
Orthodox churches of the Near East and the Balkan peninsula which were 
deprived by the Turks of any possibility of expansion right up to the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century. The conversion of the Slavic nations is evidence 
of the missionary character of the Byzantine Church between the ninth and 
the thirteenth centuries and if we look at the Orthodox Church of Russia, 
the only one to preserve (to 1917 only) her freedom of action, we shall see 
that this commonly held opinion bears absolutely no relation to historical 
truth. 

Far from it : Russia is the only Christian country which throughout its 
history was permanently in contact with non-Christian populations. And the 
Church did not remain inactive in the face of this providential state of 
affairs : it followed the state’s natural expansion towards the north and east 
and very often actually preceded the state in this expansion. And once having 
reached the boundaries of the Russian Empire, it crossed them in order to 
evangelize the nations of Far Eastern Asia. 

During the first two or three centuries of its existence the Russian Church 
was itself what we call nowadays a “young church,” in the full tide of ex¬ 
pansion, in continual movement. But from this period onwards missionaries, 
whether Greek or Russian, were the object of special veneration : the people 
of Novgorod venerated St. Joachim, the destroyer of idols; the veneration of 


* A short version of this article was published in History^s Lessons for Tomorrow's 
Mission, World Student Christian Federation, Geneva, 1960. 
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St. Leontius and St. Isaiah, bishops of Rostov, spread rapidly through the 
whole Church. 

Russian missions have never had the advantage of a centralized organiza¬ 
tion. They have sometimes been controlled by the state but have only rarely 
been supported by it. On the other hand, the Orthodox Church had no 
monastic order which specialized in the propagation of the faith. Therefore 
the history of Russian missions crystallized around a few great personalities, 
who set off to evangelize the nations without any special preparation or 
backing, simply because their Christian conscience told them to do so. 

St. Stephen of Perm (1340-1396) ^ 

It was in the fourteenth century that there appeared one of the first and 
most remarkable missionaries of the Russian Church: St. Stephen of Perm. 
A native of Ustjug on the Dvina, Stephen Sharp was an exceptionally well- 
educated man for his place and period. To begin with, he led the life of a 
learned monk in a monastery at Rostov, but quickly abandoned his “beloved 
Greek books” in order to carry the “Good News” to the savage population 
of the northern forests — the Zyrians. There he did what Cyril and Metho¬ 
dius had done in earlier days for the Slavs : not wishing to impose the 
Christian message in a foreign tongue and thus link preaching with coloni¬ 
zation, Stephen composed a Zyrian alphabet using the local nines, and trans¬ 
lated the gospel and the liturgy into the rudimentary native idiom. In assim¬ 
ilating the local culture he thus went further than Cyril and Methodius who 
had used Greek letters to make the Slavonic alphabet. The literary Zyrian 
language did not long survive its founder and his disciples; it was soon 
superseded by the powerful and expressive Russian tongue; the national 
Zyrian church of which Stephen dreamed never materialized. But the work 
of this great apostle was still valuable as an example: from his time onward 
Russian missionaries always preached the gospel to the most uncivilized peo¬ 
ples in their native tongue. So the Word of God and the liturgical texts were 
wholly or in part translated into the most diverse languages of the immense 
expanse of Russia : into Votiak, Nogay, Cheremish, Tartar, Chuvash, Jakut, 
Tunguz, Buriat, Aleutian, Kolosh, Korelian, Samoyed, etc., not to mention 
the Far Eastern languages, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. 

Stephen of Perm, being also a painter of icons, added preaching through 
beauty to preaching through the word. In the most important town in the 
Zyrian country he built a magnificent church dedicated to the Annunciation 
and proceeded to adorn it “as a bride.” Not only baptized Christians but 
pagans too came to visit it, not so much to pray as to admire the beauty of 
the house of God. Like the envoys of St. Vladimir at Constantinople in 
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earlier times, the Zyrians were attracted to the faith by the splendour of the 
worship offered to the God of the Christians. When five centuries later the 
missionary to Japan, Nicholas Kasatkin, began his mission by building in 
Tokyo the magnificent Cathedral of the Resurrection, visible from every 
point in the town, it was with the same purpose of showing forth the glory 
of the All Highest in beauty! 

Stephen’s other weapon was the school : he entreated newly baptized 
Christians, adults as well as children, to study the alphabet which he had 
composed in order that they might have direct access to Scripture, and from 
among his best pupils he chose the leadership of the local church. He estab¬ 
lished a tradition in this respect also : one of the constants in Russian missions 
was to be the promotion as rapidly as possible of an indigenous clergy, the 
self-effacement of the teachers before their disciples. 

There to serve and not to be served, Stephen of Perm performed a social 
ministry that was equally important. In the years of famine he used to set 
off for the more favoured regions in order to buy the daily bread for his 
flock. He interceded with the people of Novgorod to save the Zyrians from 
murderous and disastrous invasions. Stephen’s immediate successors, St. Jer¬ 
ome and St. Pitirim, paid for their apostolic zeal with their lives. 

The influence of St. Stephen of Perm was incalculable; his life became one 
of the best loved books of the Russian people. At the opening of the twentieth 
century, young Spiridon’s missionary vocation came to him as he listened to 
the adventures of the apostle of the Zyrians.^ 

St. Tryphon (1495-1583) and the role of laymen 
in missionary work 

In the fifteenth century an inhabitant of Novgorod left his native town 
and, layman though he was, set off for the far north to preach the gospel to 
the Lapps. He built a church, converted several hundreds of the inhabitants, 
and waited patiently for a priest to baptize them. He became a monk, taking 
the name of Tryphon, founded Pechenga, the most northerly of Russian 
monasteries, and was canonized by the Church.^ 

This was not to be the only case of a layman initiating a mission. In the 
eighteenth century Cyril Soukhanov devoted his life to the service of the 
Tunguz nomads;'* in the nineteenth century a merchant from Nizhni- 
Novgorod, I. Sitnikov, received official authorization from the ecclesiastical 
authorities to convert and baptize the Samoyeds,^ and in our own day Paul 
Afanasiev of the emigration went on his own initiative and without the small¬ 
est financial help to organize a mission at Pyong-Yang in North Korea.^ 
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Victory of the cross over the crescent 

From the sixteenth century until the end of the eighteenth, missionary 
expansion was more closely linked with the fortunes of the state which 
gradually succeeded in imposing its tutelage upon the Church. It was from 
the Tsar that Gurii received his commission to preach the gospel in Kazan, a 
bastion of Islam in Russia, the former province of the Tartar Khan, after 
its capture in 1555; yet the instructions given by Ivan the Terrible (!) 
stipulated that the conversion of the native inhabitants was to be achieved 
by persuasion and gentleness, and that every resort to violence should be 
systematically avoided. Bishop Gurii’s missionary journey produced astonish¬ 
ing results: several thousand Muslims whose faith in Islam had been de¬ 
stroyed by their military defeat, were converted to Christianity. The Cheremi, 
Chuvash, and Votiak people, grateful for being liberated from the Tartar 
yoke, submissively allowed themselves to be baptized. Gurii was not content 
with this relatively easy success. In order to strengthen the new converts, he 
founded a monastery and set up a missionary training-school in it, a humble 
prefiguration of what was to become in the second half of the nineteenth 
century the Ecclesiastical Academy of Kazan. All missions that were under¬ 
taken to evangelize the Muslim world were henceforth put under the patron¬ 
age of St. Gurii who was canonized by the Church.^ 

The state and missions 

From now on the temptation to make use of the state for the conversion 
of unbelievers was too great to resist, and this was what Bishop Misail of 
Riazan (1651-1656) proceeded to do in the seventeenth century. He himself 
perished by the sword, apparently a victim of his own methods. But character¬ 
istically, in spite of his martyrdom, the Church was unwilling to sanction 
evangelistic methods which were contrary to the teaching of the gospel and 
refused to canonize him.® 

The Time of the Troubles (1584-1613), the schism of the Old Believers 
in the days of Alexis Mikhailovich (1666), and the subordination of the 
Church to the state begun by Peter the Great and completed by Catherine, 
considerably handicapped the development of the Church. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were not very favourable to missions. The closing of 
the greater number of convents and monasteries, the homes of Christian 
civilization, had due consequences : deprived of education, the newly con¬ 
verted population either relapsed partially into paganism or progressed no 
further than the stage of nominal Christianity. In spite of these impediments, 
missions did not cease their work entirely. Some of them had been undertaken 
on private initiative, like the monk Martinian’s mission in Kamchatka.^ But 
the most important owed their organization to Peter the Great, not so much 
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because he was concerned to spread the light of Christ as because he wanted 
to find a way into China. This was how Philotheus Leschinskii (1650-1727), 
abbot of a monastery in Kiev, came to be consecrated Bishop of Tobolsk and 
sent into Siberia.*® He showed himself to be possessed of unusual apostolic 
zeal, and in spite of his advanced age he converted nearly 40,000 natives of 
Siberia in the course of a few years of unceasing toil. It was at the command 
of Peter the Great that the first Orthodox mission took the road to Peking 
in 1714. 

If in some cases the state was indirectly favourable to missions, there were 
occasions when the effect was the opposite and serious obstacles were put in 
their path. In the eighteenth century it was forbidden to preach the gospel 
to the Kirgiz nomads! In the nineteenth the Lamaist hierarchy was officially 
recognized and upheld by the government; the Peking mission was continually 
receiving formal requests not to convert the inhabitants lest they should 
incur the wrath of the Chinese authorities. Missionaries who evangelized too 
assiduously were often recalled, the government preferring to support those 
who were content to dispense baptism as though it were a more legal formal¬ 
ity; financial support (the Church in this respect depended entirely upon the 
state) was non-existent, and only a malicious author could have written that 
“the rouble was the best Russian missionary.”** 

The missionary revival in the nineteenth century: Macarius 
Glukharev (1792-1847 j, the apostle of the Altai 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Orthodox Church began 
to awake from the torpor into which the secularizing reforms of Peter the 
Great had plunged it, and gradually it recovered its vitality and spiritual 
energy. 

Macarius Glukharev, the apostle of the Altai, belongs to this period of 
transition : a man of vast culture, saturated with the pietistic movements of 
the period, Glukharev rediscovered Orthodoxy through his contact with the 
disciples of Paisii Velichkovskii and the hesychast tradition. Taking vows with 
the significant name of Macarius, he answered the pressing appeal made in 
1829 by the Metropolitan Kazantzev of Tobolsk who was recruiting mission¬ 
aries for Siberia. Macarius chose a particularly hard mission-field: the im¬ 
penetrable mass of the Altai Mountains whose peaks reach nearly 10,000 feet, 
whose winters are hard and whose summers are excessively hot, which are 
inhabited by warlike tribes of the most varied origins and languages. Follow¬ 
ing the tradition of Stephen of Perm, Macarius began to study their languages, 
compiled a lexicon, and translated the most important prayers. He fought 
vehemently against the principle of mass baptisms practised by certain mis¬ 
sionaries who were more concerned with their own advancement than with 
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the glory of God. In fourteen years of missionary work he only baptized 675 
converts (less than fifty a year). On the other hand he tried to make those 
he baptized into Christians worthy of apostolic times. He taught them to 
have all possessions in common, he built a hospital, three schools, and created 
several entirely Christian villages. He was the first to work out an Orthodox 
theory of missions. But his attempts to create a missionary society on a na¬ 
tional scale came up against the inertia of the Holy Synod. Macarius with¬ 
drew into a monastery (1843), leaving his work to faithful colleagues. He 
died some years later. His last words were: “The light of Christ illumineth 

all.”i2 

John Veniaminov (1797-1879): the apostle of Alaska and 
of the Siberian East 

Where Macarius failed, another great Russian missionary of the nine¬ 
teenth century, John Veniaminov, succeeded. 

The story of this humble priest of Irkutsk (Siberia), who became Metro¬ 
politan of Moscow after fifty years as a missionary, is a veritable epic.^^ 
Nothing seemed to mark him out particularly for missionary work except 
perhaps the keen interest in religious education which he shared with Gurii 
of earlier days. As a husband and father he unhesitatingly refused when he 
was asked to go to the Aleutian Islands to help the inhabitants who had been 
baptized but left without a shepherd. But a few days later, when a traveller 
told the story of the Aleutians’ zeal for their church, he changed his mind 
and set off on the perilous voyage with his whole family (1823). 

When he arrived after fourteen months on the way, he found not only 
no church but not even a roof to shelter his children. His first task was to 
build both with his own hands. When fifteen years later he returned to Russia 
to present a detailed missionary strategy to the Holy Synod, he was already 
a famous man. The Metropolitan Philaret said of him: “This man has an 
apostolic quality about him.” His scientific, linguistic, and geographical 
works (a grammar of the Aleutian language, a geography of the island of 
Unalaska) received the highest praise. After having explored and evangelized 
the Aleutian Isles one by one, John Veniaminov brought the light of Christ 
to the shores of Alaska, and succeeded in converting the warlike Kolosh tribe. 
Like Macarius, he baptized only after a long period of preparation, and 
expressly forbade the godparents to reward their godchildren. But these 
first fifteen years were only a prelude. When he became a widower, he was 
consecrated bishop (with the name of Innocent) and placed at the head of 
the mission to America, At a time when the majority of bishops confined 
their activities to directing the affairs of their bishoprics without stirring from 
their episcopal palaces, Veniaminov was continually travelling : by boat or 
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sledge he covered dozens, if not hundreds, of thousands of miles. Unlike 
Macarius, he was not content to dig deep, but leaving a strong missionary 
organization behind him, he moved his episcopal see from Sitka in Alaska to 
Ayan on the Siberian coast, from Ayan to Yakutsk in the middle of the 
tundra, and finally, when Russia annexed the province of Amur, he settled 
in a town which he helped to found: Blagovieshchensk (“Good News 
Town”). None of these tribes of the Siberian East was out of reach of his 
activity: Korjak, Chuktsh, Oljutar, Jakut, Tungus, Orek, Giljak, to cite only 
the chief. Everywhere he tried to use the indigenous language. “At the 
age of sixty-three we find him in Japan, at sixty-five again in Kamchatka, at 
seventy inside the province of Amur, preaching as of old, always making new 
plans.” He was going to start a mission in Manchuria when the death of 
Philaret of Moscow called him home to succeed him (1868). 

This nomination to one of the highest posts in the Church takes on a 
symbolic character. If Macarius had restored purity to missions, Innocent 
Veniaminov showed by his example and achievements that missions were no 
private matter but of the very essence of the Church and consequently the 
duty of all Christians. His age (seventy-one), his infirmities (he had become 
blind), the limitations of his authority also, made it impossible for him to 
reorganize the Russian Church, which was fairly stagnant, on the missionary 
pattern. Yet to the end of his days he did not cease from serving the mission¬ 
ary ideal. On January 25, 1870, the Orthodox Missionary Society was at last 
founded. Henceforth in all churches on the Sunday of Orthodoxy (the first 
Sunday in Lent) collections were to be made for the support of missions. 

Nicholas Kasatkin^ the apostle of Japan (1836-1912) 

In 1861 the famous historian and archaeologist, Bishop Porphyrii Uspen- 
skii, could write that the Orthodox Church “brought no child into eternal 
life outside its own frontiers.” By a curious coincidence, it was in that very 
year that he who was to give the lie to this affirmation set sail for Japan: 
Nicholas Kasatkin, “the outstanding Christian missionary of the nineteenth 
century,” in the words of G. Tucker. 

Father Nicholas had gone as chaplain to the Russian Consulate at Hako¬ 
date without any definite missionary intentions. Only his Christian con¬ 
science prevented him from remaining passive in the heart of a pagan coun¬ 
try. He had before his eyes the example of Bishop Innocent, who came to see 
him in Japan and incited him to begin to study Chinese and Japanese. At this 
period Christianity was still a forbidden religion. Father Nicholas succeeded 
none the less in converting a Shintoist priest, Sawabe, who was an implacable 
enemy of foreigners, Sakai, a doctor, and a third Japanese. With the help of 
these three he set to work immediately on the translation of the Scriptures 
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and of the liturgical books. In 1871, Father Nicholas, whose community now 
numbered twelve baptized Christians and twenty-five catechumens, returned 
to Russia and persuaded the Holy Synod to organize officially an Orthodox 
mission. Two years later Father Nicholas was laying the first foundations in 
Tokyo of the Orthodox Cathedral of the Resurrection, which was to become 
(and still is) the most beautiful Christian building in Japan; was inaugurat¬ 
ing a seminary for the training of an indigenous clergy and a school for 
catechists, and was entrusting a committee of nine members with the transla¬ 
tion of works on Orthodoxy into Japanese. 

These diverse enterprises undertaken by Father Nicholas at the very in¬ 
ception of the mission show the breadth of his vision. Inspired by Stephen 
of Perm, Nicholas sought from the very beginning to create a local church, 
Orthodox in its faith, Japanese in its spirit; like Macarius Glukharev he 
wanted to create a church modelled on the apostolic communities. And it 
was with the energy and realism of a Veniaminov that he propagated 
the gospel of Christ. From 1874 onwards he convened every year local 
synods of the representatives of the Japanese communities. In 1875 the two 
first to be baptized, Sawabe and Sakai, were ordained to the priesthood. Let 
the figures speak for themselves now; they are eloquent enough. In 1878, 
seven years after the opening of the mission, the Japanese Church numbered 
twelve priests, of whom eight were indigenous, twenty-five catechists, and 
fifty-one assistant missionaries, all of them Japanese. Twenty-five years later 
the number of baptized Christians had risen to 27,000, that of Japanese 
priests to thirty (plus seven deacons), and eighty-nine theological works had 
been translated. And all this had been achieved by Father Nicholas, helped 
by only four missionaries (including the future patriarch of Russia, Sergius 
Starogorodsky) with derisory financial resources. The Catholic and Protestant 
missions to Japan had at their disposal respectively twenty-six and fifteen 
times as much money as the Orthodox mission. The Archbishop Nicholas 
devoted his own resources to the upkeep of the poor and of the clergy. His 
food was that of an ascetic; his cassock was patched in many places. It was 
the same with the clergy : their poor appearance prevented them entering 
the houses of the rich, so the Orthodox were recruited almost entirely from 
among poor labourers. On the other hand, the “indigenous” character of the 
Church was woven into the smallest details of ecclesiastical life: “A Western¬ 
er is more than a little astonished at having to take oflF his shoes to enter a 
Japanese Orthodox Church; the Japanese always take their shoes off on en¬ 
tering a house; how could they do otherwise when they enter the House of 
God? And it is not a question of the adoption by Christians of a pagan cus¬ 
tom; they don’t take off their shoes in a Buddhist sanctuary, so the act pos¬ 
sesses a Christian value of its own, that of a family intimacy with God in the 
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Church.”!’^ 

In 1904 the Russo-Japanese war broke out. Archbishop Nicholas, in spite 
of being a subject of the Russian emperor, did not desert his post; better still, 
he enjoined his flock, in a pastoral letter, to fulfill their national duty and to 
pray in all the churches for their country’s victory: “We Christians have also 
another country... which is the Church, and in which the children of the 
Heavenly Father really form a family. This is why I do not leave you, brothers 
and sisters, and I remain in your family as though in my own.” 

Archbishop Nicholas died in 1912, venerated as a saint by the Japanese 
Orthodox. At this period the Church numbered 33,000 faithful distributed 
between 266 communities, thirty-five priests, twenty-two deacons, 106 cate¬ 
chists and eighty-two seminarists — all Japanese. 

The missionary success of Archbishop Nicholas testifies to the inward 
power of the Orthodox Christian message. Its work may be considered as a 
perfect example of what an Orthodox mission can and should be. For this 
very reason it takes the place of an Orthodox theology of mission. Its import¬ 
ance is universal. 

Other missionary efforts 

Our historical account of the Russian Orthodox missions is by no means 
exhaustive. Even among the greatest there are many names still unmentioned: 
the blessed Theodoret (seventeenth century), St. John Maksimovich, Bishop 
of Tobolsk (eighteenth century), Bishop Nil Isakovich (nineteenth century), 
the author of a book on Buddhism and hero of Leskov’s story, On the Edges 
of the World. 

The range of the Japanese mission somewhat eclipsed the success of the 
Chinese and Korean missions in the twentieth century. After the Boxer Ris¬ 
ing, in the course of which all the premises of the Orthodox mission were 
destroyed and more than 200 Orthodox Chinese martyred, the mission made 
an excellent start under the leadership of Bishop Innocent (Figurovskii) : the 
number of Chinese Orthodox grew from 636 in 1906 to 5,035 in 1914. In 
the single year 1913, 1,223 baptisms were administered.^^ At the same period, 
the Korean mission, directed by Bishop Paul (Ivanovskii) who translated all 
the liturgical texts into Korean, experienced similar success. In 1912 the 
number of Orthodox Koreans rose to 3,515. In the single year 1911 there 
were 1,127 baptisms.^ 

At the end of the nineteenth century Kazan, with its Ecclesiastical Acad¬ 
emy, had become a great missionary centre. The Academy has trained not 
only a great number of missionaries, but also a remarkable pleiad of scholars: 
Sablukov, the translator of the Koran,^* Bobrovnikov, the specialist in Budd¬ 
hist questions, and finally Ilminsky whose activity deserves a special men- 
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tion.^^ Ilminsky conceived and realized a scheme for the evangelization of 
Muslims of the Russian Empire by means of the school alone. He organized 
a network of Tartar schools in which all the subjects, including the catechism, 
were taught in the language of the native inhabitants. Similarly he insisted 
that the Bible and the liturgy should be translated into the Tartar dialect 
and not into the traditional Arabic of Islam. ‘‘We believe that the evangelical 
word of our Saviour Jesus Christ, having become incarnate, so to speak, in 
the living tongue of the Tartars, and through it having associated itself most 
sincerely with their deepest thought and religious consciousness, would pro¬ 
duce the Christian revival of this tribe.”^^ Ilminsky’s efforts bore their fruit: 
for the second time a breach was pierced in the impenetrable wall of Islam. 

The situation today 

The revolution and the communist regime have deprived the Russian 
Church of any possibility of missionary activity. The Academy of Kazan was 
closed in 1919 and has not yet reopened. The Church still does not enjoy 
liberty of “religious propaganda”: it must be content to help those who 
come to it. But fruits of the past missionary activity are yet living: in the 
center of the USSR divine service continues to be sung in the Chouvash, 
Cheremiss or Tatar languages. 

In the emigration, missionary work was pursued by the Metropolitan 
Meletii (Zaborovskii) in Manchuria and in China with sure success. But 
China’s becoming communist has put an irremediable end to the Russian 
mission in the Far East. 

The last Russian missionaries in China were recalled in 1954 and re¬ 
turned to the USSR.^^ The small church of China received an autonomous 
status: its 20,000 (approximately) believers were presided over until recently 
by two indigenous bishops with sees in Changhai and Peking. The first dis¬ 
appeared some years ago, and the second died last year.^^ We know nothing 
more about the life or fate of the Chinese Orthodox. 

The Church of Japan, similarly autonomous, receives its bishop from the 
American Metropolitanate. The energetic activity of Bishop Ireney Bekish 
(1953-1959), who reopened the seminary in Tokyo, showed that the inner 
power of this glorious fruit of past Russian missions is not lost. With the nom¬ 
ination as bishop in Japan of the young and zealous Vladimir Nagosky, one 
may hope that a new era of prosperity will begin for Japanese Orthodoxy. 

In Korea, only a little Orthodox community has survived: but the recent 
S.O.S. issued by this church shows that the Orthodox of the free world are 
rather indifferent toward their Korean brothers.^^ 

Strictly speaking, the Orthodox Church has no longer any organized mis¬ 
sion. But a reawakening of the missionary conscience is beginning to be seen 
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in the Church of Greece, the only traditional Orthodox church of any numer¬ 
ical importance on this side of the Iron Curtain, It was a paradoxical event 
which reawakened Greek consciousness to the urgency of missionary activity: 
the spontaneous formation, without the help of any missionary, of an indigen¬ 
ous Orthodox church in Uganda and Kenya, in the heart of Africa, composed 
principally of former Anglicans and numbering now nearly 20,000 members. 

The General Secretariat of the Executive Committee for Orthodox Ex¬ 
ternal Missions is making every effort to spread among the Greek people the 
idea of the inner necessity for the Church to develop an external mission, but 
it is only a nucleus, still awaiting the bearing of fruit. 

It has to be recognized, however, that the problem of mission is to be 
envisioned today under a quite new light. There is no longer a radical dis¬ 
tinction between “inner” and “external” mission. All countries, including the 
so-called “Christian” ones, are countries of mission. On the other hand, the 
Orthodox dispersion, which was largely due to political or economic factors, 
has created a new missionary situation. Every Orthodox Christian living out¬ 
side of an Orthodox country is invested with a missionary responsibility. He 
must recognize it if there is but the slightest sincerity in his faith. 

An Orthodox witness in the West, whether it is addressed to neo-pagans 
or to Christians who have lost a sense of the Church, must be inspired by the 
exj>erience of the Byzantine and Russian missions of the past. The main, and 
best, features of this experience have been a complete openness to indigenous 
cultures, even the most rudimentary, and the incarnation of the Word of God 
in the language and customs of the country — an image of the humiliation 
of Christ. One is astonished by the fact that some Orthodox churches, and 
even the very church to which Sts. Cyril and Methodius belonged, are re¬ 
luctant to praise God and to preach His Word in the languages of the West, 
whether French or English, languages of great cultures, quite different from 
the barbarian dialect, short even of an alphabet, which Cyril and Methodius 
had to adopt in their mission. One is amazed when he realizes that in the 
USSR, in the midst of violent antireligious persecution, God can be praised 
in Chouvash, Cheremiss, or other local idioms, while in France and America, 
Greek priests cannot celebrate in the language of Pascal, or in that of the 
King James Bible. Is this not romanism, a betrayal of the very spirit that 
animated Cyril and Methodius, and their numerous disciples, at the very 
moment when the Western Church realizes its past error and itself rediscovers 
this same spirit? 

This should not be. The Creator of all, Who became, for our sakes, a small 
child, Who was not circumscribed by death itself, cannot be imprisoned by 
conventional linguistic barriers. To believe that He can is not only erroneous: 
it is blasphemous. 
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NOTES 


1 The best available account of St, Stephen’s life and work is in G. P. Fedotov, The 
Russian Religious Mind, vol. II (to appear in 1963 at the Harvard Univ. Press). 

2 Archimandrite Spiridon, Mes missions en Sihirie, Paris, 1950, p. 19. 

^ Zhitie prepodobnago Trifona Pechenskago prosviatitelia Loparei, in Pravoslavnyi 
Sobesednik, Kazan, 1859, II, pp. 89-120. 

^ Joseph Glazik, M.S.G., Die Russisch-Orthodoxe Heidenmission seit Peter dem 
Grossen, Munster, 1954, pp. 88-89. 

5 A. Sitnikov, O propeovedi evangeliia Samaedam 1861-1862 y in Pravoslavnoe Oboz~ 
renie, 1862, II, pp. 179-197. 

^Irinikon, 11, 1934, p. 100. 

2 Joseph Glazik, Die Islammission der Russisch^Orthodoxen Kirche, Munster, 1959, 
pp. 45-51. 

® S. Vvedenskii, Missionerskcda deiateVnost* Riazanskago arkhiepiskopa Mtsaila 
sredi inorodtsev Tambovskago krcda v 1653-1656 gg,, in Bogonslovskii Vestnik, 19, 1910, 
II, pp. 527-551. 

9 L. Pokrovskii, Sibirskie Eparkhii, in Pravoslavnyi Sobesednik, 1911, p. 769. 

N. Putintsev, MitropoUt-Skhimonakh Feodor, prosvetitef sibirskikh iazychnikov, 
in Dushepolezno^e Chtenie, 28, 1887, pp. 22-42. 

K. Liibeck, Die russischen Missionen, Aachen, 1922, p. 63. 

12 No special monograph has yet been devoted to Macarius. His letters show fascin¬ 
atingly deep Biblical spirituality (Pis^ma pokoinago missionera arkhimandrita Makariia, 
byvshago nachaPnikom Altaiskoi Dukhovnoi Missii, 2 vol., Moscow, 1860). 

*3 The main source of information about Veniaminov is his letters (Pis^ma Innok- 
entiia, mitropolita Moskovskago i Kolotnenskago, 3 vol., 1828-1878, St. Petersburg, 
1897-1901). A monograph by I. Barsukov (Innokentii, mitropolii Moskovskii i Kolo- 
menskii po ego sochineniiam, pis^mam i razskazam sovremennikou, Moscow, 1883) is 
full of information, but unfortunately written in too pietistic a style. Among Innocent’s 
writings, a Catechism was translated into many languages and is still being used among 
Arabic speaking Orthodox in the Middle East. 

Joseph Glazik, Die Heidenmission, p. 156. 

The History of the Episcopal Church in Japan, New York and London, 1938, p. 

102 . 

On Nicholas, see A. Platonova, Apostol laponii, Petrograd, 1916. 

J. Meyendorff, UEglise orthodoxe au Japon, in Le Messager Orthodoxe, 3, 1958, 
pp. 20-23. 

1* J. Glazik, Die Heidenmission, pp. 178-196. 

19 J. Glazik, op, cit., p. 175. 

20/Hd., p. 201. 

21 Third edition, Kazan, 1907. 

22 This outstanding orientalist and missionary still awaits a monograph on his life 
and achievements. 

23 Quoted by G. Florovsky, Russian missions, A historical sketch, in The Christian 
East, 14, 1933, pp. 30-41. 

2't Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, 1956, No. 1, p. 10. 

25 Ibid,, 1962, No. 3, pp. 16-17. 

26 Porevthentes, 4, 1962. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

A Case for English 

The Greek Orthodox Church in the United States today faces the potential loss of 
a most vital element of its membership — the young people. This loss is threatened 
because of the continued denial of the use of the English language in the services of 
the Church. Although some priests give their sermons or portions of their sermons in 
English, there is still a vital need for the regular use of English in the Divine Liturgy 
and other services in order to keep the younger people within the faith. 

Let’s look at several cases in point. One is that of a student at a large Eastern 
university. Reared in a strict Greek family in the heart of a Greek section of New 
York City, he broke his parents’ hearts when he converted last year to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Why? So he could truly understand what was being said in church, 
in his native tongue of English. 

Another case that vividly comes to mind is that of an eleven-year-old girl asking 
her mother. “Why do we have to go to church and just sit and stare?** She is not 
alone. The vast majority of the younger people, with little if any knowledge of Greek, 
do nothing more than “sit and stare” in church. 

Finally, in a small Midwestern community, a group of some 20 teen-agers drive 
nearly 50 miles every Sunday to attend services said by a Russian Orthodox priest in 
English, rather than attend the Greek Church in their own town. 

These are not isolated instances. They are in fact more widespread than one may 
think. Whenever Greek young people meet, the topic of English in the church comes 
under discussion, and although in most cases, there is not yet open rebellion among 
the youth, there is a gradually increasing lack of interest that can generate into full¬ 
blown dissension in the years to come. 

Having seen the effects of the lack of English in the Church, we will now turn 
to some of the causes and controversy surrounding the issue. First and foremost, the 
Greek Orthodox Church is the only Eastern Orthodox jurisdiction in this country 
which does not allow the services of the Church to be done in English. The Russian 
Orthodox Church allows the regular use of English for the Divine Liturgy, and most 
Russian Churches have two Liturgies every Sunday, one in the old Church Slavonic, 
and one in English, the latter being far better attended. 

There are varying uses of English services by all of the other Orthodox Churches 
in America, but none has gone as far as the Syrian Orthodox Church. Under orders 
from His Beatitude Alexander III, Patriarch of the Great City of Antioch, Syrian 
priests in the country are required to use English in the Liturgy, This proved a hardship 
at first on some of the old priests who spoke only Arabic, but they soon learned the 
language of the country they were in, and these men are now among the most ardent 
advocates of English in the Church. 

Another fact, that seems many times to escape people in this discussion is that 
the use of Greek in our services is not a dogmatical decree or canon of our Church. 
His Holiness, the Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras I of Constantinople, a former 
Archbishop of the Americas, has never ordered that only Greek be used. On the 
contrary, according to close friends of the Patriarch, a gifted linguist who speaks over 
20 languages, he has always encouraged the use of native languages in the services. 
Just before leaving this country in 1948 to take over the throne in Constantinople, he 
officiated at an English-language Liturgy in the Russian Church of an old friend. 
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Still another example of the double standard practiced by the church is the fact 
that the Greek Orthodox Church in Turkey has for many years used the Turkish 
language in its services. But when questioned about this fact, bishops in this country 
answer, “That’s different.” The only difference visible is the fact that the question here 
is English and over there Turkish, but in both cases they are the native languages 
of the land. 

One of the biggest objections always raised to the use of English is that the services 
will lose their beauty in the translation. This is true to some extent, because English 
does not lend itself to be chanted as easily as Greek, Slavonic, or Arabic. However, 
continued efforts by modern day church music experts are bearing the fruit of a beauti* 
ful sounding English Liturgy. Overriding this objection is the fact that a beautiful 
service in a foreign language is not going to fill the churches in future years, because 
people want not only to attend the services, but also to participate in them and under¬ 
stand them. True participation can come only when there is complete understanding 
of what is being said. 

Far and above all these arguments in favor of English is one basic fact: God 
understands all languages, and whether a person prays or sings His praises in English, 
Greek, Chinese, or Hindu, he will be heard. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church is directly descended from the Apostles, and Christ 
certainly didn’t command that we should all pray in Greek. He commanded His 
Apostles instead, as found in Mark 16: 15-17, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved, but 
he that believeth not shall be damned. And these signs shall follow them that believe: 
in my name shall they cast out devils; and they shall speak with new tongues/* 

As Christ commanded, let us go forth and speak with a new tongue, so that 
generations of Americans to come will be proud to say they are members of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. — Clifford Argue 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wilhelm Niesel, The Gospel and the Churches: A Comp>arison of Catholicism, 

Orthodoxy and Protestantism. Translated from the German by David Lewis. Phila¬ 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1962. Pp. 384. $6.95. 

This book is a very impressive example of that painstaking scholarship that we have 
learned to expect from Germany. Dr. Niesel, Moderator of the Reformed (Presbyter¬ 
ian) Churches of Germany, after acknowledging the efforts at comparative symbolics 
in the past, determines to approach this area of study from a new angle. Avoiding the 
simple comparison of the “symbolical books” of the various Christian bodies, the 
author attempts to survey the actual presentation of the “Gospel” in the different 
churches. Accepting the Barmen Theological Declaration (1934) of the “Confessing 
Church” of Germany as the normative Gospel of Christianity, the author compares, 
contrasts and criticizes its proclamation in the three major Christian communities. 
Recognizing that complete objectivity would be quite impossible, the author states 
clearly his own position (the Barmen Declaration is printed in full as an appendix) 
and approaches his task with both understanding and a prodigious knowledge of his 
subject. Wherever possible the author allows each confession to speak for itself by 
quotation. Comparisons of polity, piety or liturgies are avoided except where the author 
feels that they are integral to each confession’s presentation of the Gospel. 

The first confession studied is that of Roman Catholicism. One is struck immediate¬ 
ly by the method of expK)sition of Roman teaching employed by Dr. Niesel. The state¬ 
ment of the First Vatican Council (1870) that the faith is that, “. . which the (Roman) 
Church, either by a solemn judgement or by her ordinary and universal magisterium, 
proposes for belief as having been divinely revealed,” is explained in the usual way. 
The magisterium is exercised by the bishops, but in a special way by the Pope, the 
laity and lower clergy being assigned only the roles of “witnesses” in the faith. From 
this exposition the author quite logically accepts as the official teaching of the Roman 
Church that which the Papacy has taught with authority. Of the over 350 footnote- 
references in this section of the book, nearly 300 are to official Papal pronouncements, 
or decrees of Roman “Ecumenical Councils.” Much of what is developed on this basis 
is very close to the “popular piety” of the majority of Roman Catholics, and very differ¬ 
ent from the writings of the modem theologians of the Roman Catholic Church. Ac¬ 
cording to Fr. Bouyer, the “Golden Rule” of Roman Catholic theology is to “.. try to 
explain and justify the teaching of authority.. . while, at the same time, verifying the 
results of research by the test of authority” (Liturgical Pietyj Pp. 38.). . . It may just be 
that Dr. Niesel is fairer to the Roman system and truer to its official faith than many 
of the Roman Catholic apologists of our own day who seem to be in such contradiction 
to what “authority” has taught. Dr. Niesel’s exposition of Roman teaching never raises 
the question of “justifying authority” and passes over in silence the powerful voices 
of Frs. Kung, Rahner, Danielou, Tavard and others in our own day. It seems a major 
flaw in the book that these contemporary theologians have not been noted; a dogmatic 
theology text published in 1932 is the latest reference except to the pronouncements 
of Pope Pius XII. 

The second section, and possibly the best in terms of presentation, deals with the 
Orthodox Church. In the presentation of Orthodoxy, Dr. Niesel avoids almost com¬ 
pletely the usual Protestant tendency to confound the ideas and customs of the Ortho- 
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dox Church with familiar parallels in Roman Catholicism. The Orthodox teaching on 
the Church, Redemption (salvation), Sacraments, Mother of God, the Saints and 
Eschatology is briefly but fairly presented. Reference is made to virtually all the stand¬ 
ard contemporary writings by Orthodox theologians as well as ancient authors. Dr. 
Niesel’s criticisms are what one would expect from a Christian who accepts Barthian 
Calvinism as normative. On the matter of doctrinal authority, Dr. Niesel while dis¬ 
claiming faith in a “paper pope” and stressing that, “Scripture is not holy in the sense 
that in it we encounter the Holy One Himself..” (P. 9), is however unwilling to 
accept the “encounter with the Holy One” which is the very life of the Church as the 
only authority, and would rather have us accept the Scriptures as an exterior safeguard 
lest the Church run the danger of “Listening merely to the sound of her own voice..” 
(P. 130). His treatment of Ikons seems to lack the balance of the rest of this section 
of the book and is in sharp contrast with the discussion of this subject by another 
German Protestant Theologian, Ernst Benz in The Orthodox Church: Its Thought and 
Life (Pp. 1-19). Dr. Niesel would see in the Orthodox Ikon an apparent competition 
with preaching and the sacraments which he regards as, “.. the picture(s) He (Christ) 
wishes His own to use to assure us of His presence” (Pp. 160.) One wonders if this 
apparent competition would not pass away if the author accepted the Orthodox reality 
of the Eucharist which he so clearly outlines in an earlier section. 

About half the book is devoted to the Churches of the Reformation; here the 
author is clearly in his own milieu. He moves freely and with great insight among the 
theological positions of the classical reformers. For Continental Protestantism the writ¬ 
ings of Luther and Calvin are regarded as authoritative and most of the references 
are to these works. A distinctly Barthian attitude is taken to the thorny reformation 
problem of predestination, but on most points the theological affirmations of the 16th 
century reformers ring from the pages. American Protestantism is not likely to be 
happy with this classical exposition of its faith, as liberalism has rendered many of these 
positions untenable for the majority. The sub-section on Anglo-Saxon Protestantism 
reviews the historical origins of the various denominations while paying little attention 
to their present theological positions compared to the problems that brought them into 
separate existence. The contemporary tendency of these churches to merge demonstrates 
that these original problems have all but passed from the scene. Great charity is shown 
in the author’s attempt to integrate the anti-biblical attitude of the Quakers and the 
anti-creedal attitude of the Baptists and Congregationalists into his scheme of classical 
Protestantism. The most obvious criticism of the author’s treatment of Protestantism is 
the lack of modern reference. Luther and Calvin are not normative for at least Ameri¬ 
can Protestants, and little or no attention is paid to the theological movements of the 
19th and early 20th centuries, movements that have altered the Gospel of so much 
of Protestantism. 

The book is well produced and the translator is to be congratulated for a clear 
English prose that reads easily even where complex ideas are being developed. The 17 
pages bibliography with reference to English works where available will prove of great 
value for further study in comparative theology. This book is not a comparison of the 
facades of the churches, but an attempt to get to the real root of the ecumenical prob¬ 
lem, that of the nature of the Gospel. Too much literature on the ecumenical move¬ 
ment assuming the acceptance by all of the same Gospel concerns itself with polity, 
piety and sociology as the basic problems in Christian reunion. Dr. Niesel is to be 
lauded for attempting to face squarely the central issue that makes the hearts of lesser 
men faint at the thought. The Gospel and the Churches is a major Protestant contribu- 
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tion, of real value to anyone concerned with the oneness of all Christians in the one 
Gospel of Christ. — Peter Carl Haskell 

Charles Henry Bowden, Short Dictionary of Catholicism. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1958. Pp. 158. 

This small dictionary can be used with profit by the general reader who wishes to 
verify certain terms and titles that are used by the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
by no means “the oldest Christian Church,” as the dust jacket so erroneously states. 
The volume in question contains the approved descriptions of the rituals, rites, creeds, 
doctrines, holy days, saints* days, historic councils, and encyclicals as they are used and 
practiced in the Roman Catholic Church of today. 

Clearly this book is intended for extensive use by the Roman Catholic faithful, but 
is useful for non-Catholics who would like to know the Roman Catholic view on cer¬ 
tain subjects and the Roman Catholic meaning of Roman Catholic terms. The book 
unfortunately overreaches itself when it attempts to include, albeit sporadically, entries 
of things specifically non-Catholic. This is particularly true in the case of references 
to the Eastern (Greek) Orthodox Church and to various Protestant denominations 
(©•g*) Quakers, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, but for some reason, no Epis¬ 
copalians). These references are often colored and always incomplete or erroneous. 

The Greek Church is referred to as schismatic and the Orthodox rejection of the 
Fitioque, amazingly enough, is characterized as heretical. This is a fantastic claim to 
make against those who reject the credo.. .in Spiritum Sanctum ... gui ex Patre 
Filioque proceditj^ which was added to the Nicene Creed by a local Spanish synod of 
Toledo in 589 and was never accepted by the Ecumenical Church and to this day is still 
rejected by the Orthodox Church. 

A Short Dictiomary of Catholicism would have done well to have stuck closely to 
expressing the Catholic view in matters strictly Catholic. It is, nevertheless, a handy 
reference book for Catholic terminology and vocabulary. — John E. Rexine 

Albert E. Sims and George Dent, Who*s Who in the Bible: An A B C Cross Refer- 

ence of Names of People in the Bible. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
Pp. 96. $3.75. 

This little book is a very handy reference book for the principal names of persons 
in both the Old and the New Testaments. Convenient in size and precise but brief in 
its entries, this “Who’s Who” is written from the popular rather than the critical point 
of view. 

The compilers have striven to provide the general reader with a reliable, concise 
dictionary of the most important Biblical names — a dictionary that can be used 
profitably by the student of religion as well as the general reader alongside his Bible. 
Each entry includes references to the specific Biblical passages in which the names occur. 
The dictionary entries are preceded by a guide to the pronunciation of Biblical names, 
general notes, a preface, the generations of Jesus according to Matthew and Luke, a 
list of the kings of Judah and Israel, and brief instructions on how to use the book. 
The reader should not expect completeness; he will find only what the compilers have 
regarded as important names, and the compilers claim that none of these have been 
omitted. 

Who^s Who in the Bible is an unpretentious little tome, but despite its size, it re¬ 
mains a useful compilation of the most important Biblical names. — John E. Rexine 
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